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220th Thousand 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 


Author of ‘* Prisoners of Hope.” 


Miss Johnston fairly takes our breath with 
the adventures and wars, villainies and vir- 
tues that comprise the romantic tale. Her 
heroine is marvelously beautiful; her hero is 
as gentle as he is strong and fearless.’’— 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


New 


BRIDE ROSES 
ROOM 45 


Two plays, by W.D. HowE ts. Artisti- 
cally printed and bound. 50 cents each. 
The humor, delicacy, and grace, as well as 
the engaging interest, of Mr. Howells’s 
lays commend them alike for reading and 
or use in private theatricals. These are 
delightfulsummer books, available for charm- 
ing entertainment at summer resorts. At- 
tention is invited to their attractive appear- 
ance. 


THE BURDEN OF 
CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of ‘‘ Di- 


ana Victrix.’’? Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story of modern business life, its sharp 
competitions, and the many conditions of 
temptation and trial which confront a man 
who seeks to do business in a just and hon- 
orable way. These conditions impose the 
burden which Christopher bears. A sweet 
domestic element runs through this signifi- 
cant and interesting tale. 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 


By ARLO BATES, author of ‘‘ The Puritans,’’ 
‘The Philistines,”’ ‘‘ The Pagans,”’ etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates’s new story revolves about an 
imaginary anonymous novel. Curiosity 
about its authorship brings together the 
characters; and love, society, managing, 
and talk do the rest. Mr. Bates has tolda 
very entertaining story. 


Each, $1.50 


“ The book is throughout as clean and pure 
and reverent as the Sabbath thoughts of a 
young Puritan maid. Its reading ennobles 
the mind and gives new strength to every 
a endeavor.’’ — Christian Nation, New 
York. 


Books 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from 
the Naturalist’s Point of View. By 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25; 12mo, 
uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50, net; 
uncut, paper label, $1.50, eé. 

This book contains a very frank and un- 
conventional statement of Mr. Burroughs’s 
views on matters theological and religious. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WuitNney, author of 
‘* Sights and Insights,’’ ‘‘ The Gay- 
worthys,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

In this book Mrs. Whitney offers what she 
regards as a much needed corrective to the 
mistakes of Christian Science, as at present 
taught, and at the same time a presentation 
of broader understanding and acceptance of 
the essential truth. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 
AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By LEON H. VINCENT, author of ‘‘ The Bib- 
liotaph.” Artistically printed and 
bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an ac- 
count of the establishment and influence of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth 
century and of the men and women who 
made it famous. 


For Sale at ali Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Volume 


EGERTON 


49 SLOANE GARDENS, S. W. 

Lonpon, April 16, 1goo0. 

oncerning books about to ap- 

pear in America, I may 

mention ‘‘ Marshfield the 

Observer,’’ a collection of 

short stories, all of which 

have appeared in TZemple 

Bar and some in Collier’s 

Weekly, during the last few 

years ; although most of the stories 

are quite distinct, both in style and 

in matter from each other, there is a 

central character (the Observer him- 

self) appearing in them all. The 

publishers are Stone and Company, of 
Chicago. 

‘“The Bath Comedy,”’ a joint work 
of my wife and myself (in the same 
manner as ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico,’’) 
is really a ‘‘Comedy’”’ of typical 
eighteenth century character, pre- 
sented in narrative form. Should it 
meet with success, as a book, I intend 
to ‘‘dramatize’’ it myself. It is 
nearly all dialogue; the short ‘‘ in- 
troduction,’’ however, will I trust 
give, from the outset, the ‘‘ sense of 
scenery ’’ and the ‘‘ atmosphere of the 
time’’ required for its proper appre- 
ciation. 


LE 


CAST 


My next work (which will be pub- 
lished by Stokes) is to be called ‘‘ The 
Secret Orchard.’’ This is a novel of 
contemporary life. It has lain, half 
finished, among my papers a long 
time; now I hope to have it com- 
pleted and ready for press this sum- 
mer. But as it is to appear first asa 
serial (both in this country and in 
America) its publication in book form 
cannot take place before next spring. 

‘“The Secret Orchard’’ is a very 
favorite work of mine ; but when it is 
off my hands I intend to revert to the 
‘* romance ’’ proper (I have explained 
the distinction I make between the 
novel and the romance, in my intro- 
duction to ‘‘ The Light of Scarthey.’’) 
I have, in fact, on the stocks more 
‘* romantic ’’ schemes, complete as to 
plot and purpose, than I can live to 


build into books ! 
Sp 37a 
Few men have achieved distinc- 
tion in so many different fields as 


Mr. Egerton Castle, the author of 
‘“The Light of Scarthey,’’ ‘‘ The 
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Pride of Jennico,’’ etc. Only forty- 
two years of'age,he has written half a 
dozen successful novels, several plays, 
a book on fencing that is standard, a 
work on English Book Plates, trans- 
lated Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘*Prince Otto’’ into French, and 
edited a historical work,—besides 
contributing regularly to English 
periodicals ; he was in the English 
army for some years as an expert on 
Submarine Mining and incidentally 
since 1890 has been publisher of the 
Liverpool Mercury, one of the most 
important provincial British dailies. 

Mr. Castle comes from a distin- 
guished family. His grandfather, 
Egerton Smith, was a well-known 
man of letters, founder of the Liverpool 
Mercury, and a philanthropist, his 
commemorative statue standing in the 
Public Library of that city. His early 
youth was spent mostly on the Conti- 
nent, where he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Then he went to Glas- 
gow, and after a course there entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On tak- 
ing his degree at that University, he 
went to the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, from which he graduated 
in 1881. ‘After a course at Chatham 
and Gosport, which included every 
branch of instruction on Submarine 
Mining, for which his scientific train- 
ing at the Universities had specially 
fitted him, he joined the Portsmouth 
Militia Division of the Royal Engi- 
neers, the corps of which he served 
first as Lieutenant, then Captain and 
Acting Adjutant, from 1884 to 1893. 

The active duties of Militia service 
occupied only a few months of each 
year, and much of his leisure time was 
spent in reading law, and in following 
literary pursuits as a “‘ free lance.’’ 
He was a regular contributor of essays, 
and reviews to the Saturday Review, 
besides publishing many short stories 
and articles in other periodicals and 
magazines. 

The first book published by Mr. 
Castle was an illustrated history 
on the Fencing Art. This work, 
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‘* Schools and Masters of Fence from 
the Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ is now included 
in Bohn’s Artists’ Library. It was 
translated into French, and freely 
pirated by every writer on the subject 
since that time. 

Mr. Castle’s first work of fiction, 
‘* Consequences ’’ was brought out in 
this country by the Appletons, and 
was also published in England. 
About the same time ‘‘ La Bella, and 
others,’’ a collection of short stories, 
was published. The following year 
George Bell and Company brought out 
his work on Book Plates, the title of 
which is ‘‘ English Book Plates, an 
Illustrated Hand-Book for Students of 
Ex-libris.’’ 

Its first edition,—limited to one 
thousand copies,—was so quickly dis- 
posed of that a re-print was called 
for. In the following year a new edi- 
tion, which had a totally different 
series of illustrated copper plates, in 
order to safeguard the proprietorship 
of the original plates of the sub- 
scribers of the limited issue, was 
published under an altered title, 
‘‘ English Book Plates, Ancient and 
Modern.’’ A_ third edition was 
brought out in 1894. Copies of the 
original edition now sell at a very 
high premium. 

The next work of fiction by Mr. 
Castle was ‘‘ The Light of Scarthey,”’ 
which is, in his own estimation, his 
best work. The following year 
appeared two works of his, of very 
different characters. The first was 
‘“The Jerningham Letters,’’ two 
volumes, with Notes and Genealogical 
and Historical Introduction, of ex- 
cerpts from the Diaries and Corres- 
pondence of the Honorable Lady 
Jerningham and of her daughter, 
Lady Bedingfield, and with numerous 
portraits. The second work was 4 
literary curiosity which attracted 
much attention both in London and 
in Paris,—a rendering into French of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s masterpiece 
in style,—‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ under the 
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name of ‘‘La Roman du Prince 
Othon.’’ This translation was pub- 
lished first in London, and later in 
Paris. In reference to this, Mr. Castle 
wrote: ‘‘ This rendering, though neces- 
sarily arduous in the case of a book 
so ‘precious’ in style was perhaps the 
piece of my literary work which gave 
me most pleasure.’’ This was subse- 
quently dramatized in French. 

“The Pride of Jennico,’’ which 
was written in collaboration with 
Agnes Castle, his wife, appeared in 
1897, and immediately scored a suc- 
cess. This is the first book in which 
Mrs. Castle’s name appeared as co- 
author, although her husband, in 
answer to inquiries, writes: ‘‘ She has 
always been in varying degrees an in- 
valuable and invariably sympathetic 
collaborator, not only with counsel and 
with pen, but also with brush and 
pencil. Many of the illustrations of 
‘Schools and Masters of Fencing,’ and 
of ‘English Book Plates’ are her 
handiwork. ’’ 

‘‘The Pride of Jennico’’ is essen- 
tially a dramatic story, as indeed is 
the case with all Mr. Castle’s later 
stories. This fact was soon realized, 
and the right to dramatize it was se- 
cured in this country by Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, Mr. James K. Hackett 
appearing in the title role. 
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Concerning ‘‘ Young April,’’ which 
was Mr. Castle’s next work, he 
writes : ‘‘It may be stated that, under 
the literary fantasy of their garb all 
the characters, from the king to the 
philosopher, moving in this drama of 
one month, are personages that were 
still living in the middle of this cen- 
tury,—men and women whose doings 
and adventures had, in days gone by 
been recounted to the author by one 
who had known them all,—some of 
them intimately. The names of the 
actors are, however, disguised, the 
dates suitably altered, and the exact 
situation of ‘The Germanic Con- 
federation of Kinglets’ (as an irate 
Guardsman has it) is left vague with 
a purpose.” 

Mr. Castle has written several 
plays, and two are now in the hands 
of Mr. Forbes Robertson, of London, 
and Mr. Richard Mansfield. ‘These 
plays have not yet been produced. 
‘* Young April’’ is also being drama- 
tized, and he is also engaged upon 
another play of a semi-historical char- 
acter. 

Mr. Castle is a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquarians, and one of 
his favorite pursuits is the study of 
military architecture and of arms and 
armor, subjects about which he is 
regarded as an authority. 


—==[—._ “—_=_[=[= 


=‘ White Butterflies,’ a volume 
of short stories by Kate Upson Clark 
takes its title from the initial story in 
the book. Mrs. Clark is evidently 
free from the superstition usually at- 
tached to the number thirteen, for the 
book contains just thirteen stories. 
The stories are all good. Mrs. Clark 
is a careful painstaking writer and 
everything from her pen is well worth 
reading. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
than whom there is no fairer critic, 


writing of the book in the Christian 
Intelligencer says : ‘‘ Between the beau- 
tiful covers we find a baker’s dozen of 
strong stories, every one of which 
attracts by sincerity of motive or sur- 
prise of denouement. ‘They are won- 
derfully well adapted to be read aloud 
to a listening group. Among the new 
summer books, ‘ White Butterflies’ 
ought to become a favorite and it 
should go in many a trunk to the 
Catskills, the Lakes or the Sea.’’ 
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WILL it EVER be WRITTEN? 


he Great American Historical 
Novel has long been looked 
for. Nearly every year some 
one of our publishers makes 
the startling announcement 
that he believes that he has 
at last secured the long- 
looked-for prize. But he 
never gets any considerable portion of 
the American reading public to agree 
with him, at least, for any length of 
time. And the fact really is that we 
are no nearer it to-day than we were 
in the days of J. Fenimore Cooper and 
William Gilmore Simms. While there 
have been many American historical 
novels, and good ones too, in the last 
two years, no one of them can justly 
lay claim to being the ‘‘ Great’’ one. 
It’s a question though whether our 
recent novelists have been as success- 
ful in portraying American life and 
character through the medium of the 
novel as were the writers of the early 
part of this century. And the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Will the Great 
American Historical Novel ever be 
written ? 

Is it possible in a country covering 
such a vast territory as ours where 
climatic and other influences, that 
serve to mold character, differ so 
widely? Imagine one of our authors 
who has already achieved success 


as a writer of American fiction sitting. 


down to write the great American 
Historical Novel, and having fixed 
upon the date for its beginning and its 
close ; let us also assume that he has 
found for its hero an American of the 
Webster type who knows no North, no 
South, no East, no West. Where shall 
he locate the heroine? Who shall her 
ancestors be? From what shore shall 
they emigrate to this country? And 
shall our heroine be reared among the 
granite hills of New England ; or shall 
she be a descendant of the settlers on 
the banks of the James River, or shall 


she be ‘‘ born and raised’’ in South 
Carolina. We speak of the typical 
Englishman, the typical Frenchman 
and the typical Spaniard. But whois 
the typical American? Is hea product 
of the soil of Vermont or of Louisiana? 
Is he a native of New York City 
or of Chicago or of Frankfort, 
Kentucky? Shall the people of our 
Great novel be dwellers on the 
coast of Massachusetts, the interior of 
Pennsylvania, the Mountains of Ten- 
nessee, the City of Boston or of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina? Which would 
be the fairest type of American char- 
acter ? 

In acertain college in New York 
State some ten years ago, the Pro- 
fessor of literature asked Mr. C—, of 
Maine, to pronounce T-u-e-s-d-a-y. 
He then ased Mr. V—, of South Caro- 
lina, to pronounce the same word. 
Of course, their pronunciations dif- 
fered, but the Professer said ‘‘ young 
men, you are both correct. You have 
both pronounced the word as the best 
people of your respective States pro- 
nounce it.’’ Surely, Peter, ‘‘ thy 
speech bewrayeth thee ’’ to-day as it 
did nineteen hundred years ago. 
Abraham Lincoln has frequently been 
called the typical American. If so, 
what was Daniel Webster? If Zachary 
Taylor was the typical American, 
what was John Adams? Has any one 
been able to locate the typical Euro- 
pean? And yet the task is not more 
difficult than to locate the typical 
American, which seems the proper 
thing to do before starting out to 
write our Great Novel. Therefore it 
is plain that if the novel ever is writ- 
ten it will fill more than one volume 
of the ordinary size, and it will 
require the combined efforts of a John 
Bach McMaster, a Winston Churchill, 
a Henry Cabot Lodge, a Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, a Mary Johnston anda 
John Fiske. W.S. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


HORACE WALPOLE by Leslie 


carcely surprising is it that 
Horace Walpole should be- 
come in after years the 
minute chronicler of kings 
and courts, when his earli- 
est recollections pointed 
him to the night, when, at 
the earnest solicitations of 
his mother—won over by his persisting 
entreaties to be allowed to see the 
King—the pretty little boy was hon- 
ored, at that very unusual age, and 
still more unusual time, by being pre- 
sented to George I., just before he set 
out on that journey to Hanover from 
whence he never returned. Horace 
seems to have led a most pleasant life 
at Eton. Strange as it may appear 
that a child so young and who had 
evidently been so greatly indulged at 
home, could have reconciled himself 
toa mode of living so different, and 
to the stern discipline, too, of a pub- 
lic school, we always find him not 
only in later life, but when the recol- 
lections were freshest, looking back 
upon his schooldays as among the 
happiest of any he had known. And 
pleasant companions he found there— 
Richard West, that promising young 
poet, whose death Gray lamented in 
an exquisite sonnet; Gray himself, 
Ashton afterwards preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn—and George Montague, 
with whom he afterwards carried on 
so long a correspondence. At Eton 
he continued seven years and in 1735 
was sent to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Here his correspondence—to 
be extended over just sixty years— 
begins ; and here, too, he made his 
debut as a writer in a different style to 
one he afterward adopted, for it was a 
copy of Latin verses on the marriage 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
At King’s College Horace con- 
tinued, though occasionally with 


Stephen 


long intervals of absence, until the 
spring of 1739; and he tells that, 
during this time, in addition to the 
usual college instruction, he learnt 
fencing, dancing and drawing—the 
last a rather unusua! accomplishment 
then—together with French and 
Italian. He next set out for the 
‘‘grand tour’’—that indispensable 
finish to the education of the fashion- 
able gentleman—accompanied by his 
old schoolfellow, the poet, Gray. 
It is creditable to his taste that, in an 
age when Versailles was considered as 
the great wonder of Europe, he 
could perceive its pompous inanity— 
‘‘a huge heap of littleness ’’ is Gray’s 
forcible description—and with the 
quaint humor of his later years, he 
makes himself merry over the majestic 
gardens where ‘‘the elementary god 
of fire solaces himself in a fountain.’’ 
But very different are his feelings on 
visiting the Grande Chartreuse ; and 
amidst the magnificent scenery of the 
Alps, where ‘‘ lonely lords of glorious 
desolate prospects,’’ as he finely says, 
they traversed that road, winding 
round a prodigious mountain, sur- 
rounded with others, all shagged with 
hanging woods, observed by pines or 
lost in clouds. 

The Lady Wortley Montagues, and 
Townshends and Herveys and Peter- 
shams, clever as they unquestionably 
were, would not have been present- 
able in respectable society now ; and 
yet it was with such that Horace from 
his twenty-fifth year constantly asso- 
ciated. He supped with them at 
Vauxhall, waited on them at Rane- 
lagh, accompanied them on _ the 
Thames ‘‘ with the French horns,’’ or 
danced with them at those crowded 
halls, where, although the dancing 
did not cease until three in the morn- 
ing little more than a dozen young 
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noblemen could ‘‘ grow jolly,’”’ and 
stayed till seven and drank thirty- 
two bottles of wine. 

As a poet, we should place Horace 
Walpole but low; nor can the occa- 
sional vigor of portions of that revolt- 
ing tragedy, ‘‘The Mysterious 
Mother’’ give him a place among 
dramatic writers. 

Horace Walpole’s strength lay in 
his prose writing which, though often 
disfigured by French idioms, often 
also displays true English force; 
while his power of picture painting 
in words is unrivaled. In his writ- 
ings, too, on art, or on antiquities, 
somewhat of the same power will be 
seen. Even his severest critic has 
conceded that ‘‘no man who has 
written so much is so seldom tire- 
some.’’ 


DWIGHT 


he McClure, Phillips Com- 

pany announce a book on 

the late Dwight L. Moody, 

by his intimate friend the 

late Henry Drummond, 

with an introduction by the 

intimate friend of both, 

Dr. George Adam Smith. It 

is doubtful if three such friends ever 
before existed in the world. All of 
them were the sincerest Christian 
men, but each pursued his own road. 
In scholarship Dr. Smith stands for the 
best and most reverent ; as an Evangel- 
ist no one has outranked Mr. Moody, 
and as for Mr. Drummond, he occu- 
pied a position absolutely unique. 
For this reason the forthcoming book 
is liable to arouse an unusual amount 
of interest. Dr. Smith’s introduc- 
tion is in many respects quite as 
interesting as Mr. Drummond’s 
sketches of Mr. Moody. It is inevi- 
table that there should be varying 
opinions about Mr. Moody. There 
are those in the Christian Church who 
do not look kindly upon his peculiar 
methods of Evangelical work; there 
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While yielding just praise to those 
unrivaled letters, upon which after 
all, the fame of Horace Walpole rest, 
far be it from us to overlook the many 
faults, both of thought and feeling, of 
the earlier portions—those profane 
parodies of Holy Writ, and that light 
reference to evil which, because fash- 
ionable, seems never to have been 
dreamed of as criminal. Had Horace 
Walpole come into the world a hun- 
dred years later, his good quali- 
ties, as well as his tastes, would have 
had far wider scope; he might have 
stood high, not only as a patron of the 
arts and as a writer, but even as one 
of our leading philanthropists. ‘‘To 
whomsoever much is given,’’ of him is 
the much required; let us then pro- 
nounce a gentle, and it will bea just 
judgment upon Horace Walpole. 


L MoOoodDY 


are those who exalt this method 
beyond all others; there are those 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 
Copyright, 1900, by The McClure, Phillips Company 


who take the middle ground, and 
while deprecating the necessity of 
what they call an appeal to the 
emotions, are nevertheless willing to 
admit that he was one of the greatest 
powers for good of modern times. It 
is because of this varying estimate of 
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his work ; because of the intensity of 
his personality, which impressed 
various people differently, that the 
life of the great Evangelist is interest- 
ing now, and must forever continue 
soto be. Whatever one may think of 
Christianity, or of Mr. Moody, or of 
Mr. Moody’s methods, or of the man 
himself, all must recognize that he 


esurrection’’ is a grand study 

of the development of human 

character. It is not a book 

for a child, nor is it in any 

sense an immoral book. 

Tolstoy tells us in plain 

language the facts which 

form the foundation of his 

story. The sin is portrayed in detail 

that we may realize its full import and 

by that realization we can the better 

understand the ‘‘awakening’’ through 

which the soul of both man and wo- 

man grows. From the human side of 

the story we are soon led to the spir- 

itual ; a recognition of the sin commit- 

ted, and the effort to make it right in 
the sight of God. 


The 


S59 


was a man of the utmost sincerity, 
who devoted his life to the good of 
humanity, and who in so far as he 
was able, worked for the good of 
mankind. When a man has done 
this, he has earned an epitaph most 
difficult to write, because no words 
can compass the good he has accom- 
plished. 


RESURRECTION by COUNT TOLSTOY 


The story gives us a vivid picture of 
the judicial and police systems as 
conducted in Russia; a description of 
prisons and convict life, and then of 
the long journey to Siberia. Notsince 
the articles which George Kennan 
wrote for the Century Magazine, has 
there appeared such a lucid descrip- 
tion of the punishment and injustice 
which those are made to suffer who 
fall under the suspicion of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The story of these two lives, touched 
with so much sorrow and suffering, 
has opened a clearer view of the noble 
purpose in the development of their 
characters.—A. D. 


LIFE SCHOOL 


My little boy came from his school to-day 
With his heart in a flurry of glee: 
‘*O papa! they’ve taken our pencils away, 
And I’m writing with ink’’ said he. 
And his breast is filled with a manly 


pride, 


For it joys him much to think 
He has laid his pencil and slate aside, 
And is writing his words in ink. 


O innocent child! Could you guess the 


truth 


You would ask of the years to stay 
Mid the slate and pencil cares of youth 
That a tear will wash away ; 
For out in the great, wide world of men 
The wrongs we may do or think 
Can never be blotted out again, 
For we write them all in ink. 


From ‘‘ A Book of Verses,’’ by Nixon Waterman. 
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Tell you what I like the best— 
*Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vines—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin’ else! 


Orchard’s where I’d rather be— 
Needn’t fence it in fer me! 
Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath— 
Sorto’ so’s a man kin breath 
Like he ort, and kindo’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 
Sprawl out len’thways on the grass, 
Where the shadders thicken soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Allus, when they’s company ! 


Jes’ a sorto’ lazein there— 
S’lazy, ’at you peek and peer 
Through the wavin’ leaves above, 
Like a fellar ’ats in love 
And don’t know it, ner don’t keer! 
Ever’ thing you hear and see 
Got some sort o’ interest— 
Maybe find a bluebird’s nest 
Tucked up there conveenently 
Fer the boy’s ’ats apt to be 
Up some other apple-tree ! 
Watch the swallers skootin’ past 
Bout as peert as you could ast ; 
Er the Bobwhite raise and whiz 
Where some others whistle is. 


Ketch a shadder down below, 
And look up to find the crow ; 
Er a hawk away up there, 
*Pearantly froze in the air !— 
Hear the old hen squawk and squat 
Over every chic she’s got, 
Suddent-like !—And she knows where 
That-air hawk is, well as you !— 
You jes’ bet yer life she do !— 
Eyes a-glittering like glass, 
Waitin’ till he makes a pass! 


Pee-wees’ singin’, to express 
My opinion, ’s second class, 
Yit you’ll hear ’em more er less ; 
Sapsucks gittin’ down to biz, 
Weedin’ out the lonesomeness ; 
Mr. Bluejay, full o’ sass, 
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In them base-ball clothes o’ his, 
Sportin’ ’round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises ! 
Sun out in the fields kin sizz, 
But flat on yer back, I guess, 
In the shade’s where glory is! 
That’s jes’ what I’d like to do 
Stiddy fer a year er two! 


Plague ! ef they aint sompin’ in 

Work ’at kindo’ goes agin 

My convictions !|—’long about 
Here in June especially !— 
Under some old apple tree, 
Jes’ a-restin’ through and through, 

I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 

Was a-gettin’ there like me, 

And June was eternity. 


Lay out there and try to see 

Jes’ how lazy you kin be! 

Tumble round and souse yer head 

In the clover-bloom, er pull 
Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes, 
And peek through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’ats dead, 
Maybe, ’smilin’ back at you 

In betwix the beautiful 
Clouds o’ gold and white and blue !— 

Month a man kin railly love— 
June, you know, I’m talkin’ of ! 


March ain’t never nothin’ new !— 
Aprile’s altogether too 
Brash fer me! and May—I jes’ 
’Bominate its promises,— 
Little hints o’ sunshine and 
Green around the timber-land— 
A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two— 
Drap asleep, and it turns in 
’Fore daylight and snows agin !— 
And when June comes—Clear my throat 
With wild honey! Rench my hair 
In the dew! and hold my coat! 
Whoop out loud! and throw my hat !— 
June wants me, and I’m to spare ! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 
I’ll get down and waller there, 
And obleeged to you at that. 


From ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Roses,”” 
by James Whitcomb Riley. 
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1 W. J. Stillman—New York, 1828. 
Billy and Hans—Apollo and Venus— 
Little Bertha. 


2. Thomas Hardy—England, 1840. 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles—Jude the 
Obscure—A Group of Noble Dames. 
3. W. M. Flinders Petrie—London, 
1853. 
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Woffington. 
9. R. D. Blackmore—Engiuand, 1825. 
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Wake. 
13.—Frrances Burney—England, 1752. 
Evelina—Cecelia—Love and Fashion. 
14.—Harriet B. Stowe—Conn., 7812. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Dred—My Wife 
and I. 
15. Emma Wolf—California, 1865. 
Other Things Being Equal—Joy of Life— 
Prodigal in Love. 
16. Henry George Woods—England, 
1842. 
Herodotus—Plutarch's Lives—Various 
translations, with notes. 
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23. Alice M. Williamson—N. Y., 7869. 
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4. Henry Ward Beecher—Conn., 1817}. 
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In China and Japan—In Africa—On the 
Congo. 
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27. Lafcadio Hearn — Ionian Islands, 
1850. 
Kokoro—Out of the East—Chita. 
28. John Boyle O' Reilly—Ireland, 1844. 
Songs from the Southern Seas—Songs, 
Legends and Ballads—The Statues in the 
Block. 
29. Celia Thaxter—New Hampshire, 
1835. 
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Mystery—Among the Isles of Shoals. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


nthony Hope has been elected 
chairman of the English 
Society of Authors for 1900. 
He iscontemplating another 
visit to this country. 


S. R. Crockett’s new novel 
which will appear shortly 
is entitled ‘‘The Isle of 
Winds.’’ 


Collis P. Huntington is said to be 
the man who paid the $700 offered 
through the Mew York Sun for the 
best answer to ‘‘The Man With the 
Hoe.”’ 

The scene of Mr. J. L. Allen’s new 
novel is laid in Kentucky, but the 
story isin no degree a repetition of 
anything in his previous books. The 
period is that at the close of the civil 
war, about 1865. 


‘‘Four Months Besieged’’ is the 
title of the war-book by Mr. H. H. S. 
Pearse, special correspondent in South 
Africa of the Dazly News, which Mac- 
millan and Company are publishing.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill has 
declined to hurry over the production 
of his book on the Natal Campaign. 
It will be published, we believe, this 
month. Mr. Churchill is also at work 
on a history of the whole war.—Zon- 
don Academy. 

Kipling’s long expected novel will 
be entitled ‘‘ King of the Rishti.’’ It 
will first make its appearance in 
McClure’s Magazine. It was written 
before he left America ; it is not a novel 
of action, but rather analytical and 
philosophical. 

Henry Seton Merriman’s new novel, 
‘** Isle of Unrest,’’ will be published 
in August. The scene of the tale is 
laid in Corsica and Southern France, 
and the style is said to be reminiscent 
of that in which ‘‘ The Sowers ”’ is re- 
lated, in that it is full of strength of 
incident and graphic in description. 


Justin McCarthy, who has lately 
undergone a second operation for cat- 
aract, is so far recovered that with the 
aid of his daughter he is making good 
progress on the two remaining vol- 
umes of the History of the Four 
Georges, which is nearly completed 
and will be published this year. 


Anthony Hope has just sent the final 
‘‘copy’’ for his new novel, ‘ Qui- 
sante,’’ to the American publishers of 
the book. It will be published in book 
form in the early autumn, and will not 
appear serially ; as the author prefers 
this course in the case of this novel, 
which will display his versatility and 
strength in a decidedly new light. 


Here is the prospectus of the 
Ladysmith Lyre, dated November 27, 
1899: ‘‘ The LADYSMITH LyRE is pub- 
lished to supply a long felt want. 
What you want in a besieged town, 
cut off from the world, is news which 
you can absolutely rely on as false. 
The rumors that pass from tongue 
to tongue may for all you know, be 
occasionally true. Our news we 
guarantee to be false. In the collec- 
tion and preparation of falsehoods 
we shall spare no effort and no ex- 
pense. It is enough for us that 
Ladysmith wants stories; it shall have 
them.’’ 


Ranald Macdonald, the son of the 
veteran novelist, George Macdonald, 
has turned author and is about to bring 
out a romance called ‘‘ The Sword of 
the King.’’ It is a romance of the 
England of the time of James II. Mr. 
Macdonald has adopted the method 
quite common in historical novel writ- 
ing nowadays, that of having one of 
the characters in the book relate the 
tale. In the present instance the 
heroine, Philippa Drayton, is the con- 
teuse. The hero, Edward Roysten, is 
an officer on the staff of the Prince of 
Orange, who later becomes William 
III, of England. 
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A NEW BOOK by the 
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AUTHOR of 


“The GENTLEMAN from INDIANA” 


onsieur Beaucaire’’ is a ro- 

mantic novelette, by Mr. 

Booth ‘Tarkington, the 

author of ‘‘ The Gentleman 

From Indiana,’’ which will 

appear shortly. The first 

thing demonstrated by the 

new work is its author’s 
versatility. Instead of the air of rural 
Indiana, we here breathe the atmos- 
phere of courts, and the immediate 
modernity of the earlier book is re- 
placed by a setting of powder and 
perukes, swords and love-knots. The 
style so genial and easy in the one 
becomes delicately mannered, accom- 
plished and suave in the other, and 
withal both are stories full of action 
and character handled with mastery. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire”’ is a young 
Frenchman who appears in England 
in the train of the Ambassador of 
Louis XV. There is a mystery about 
him ; he is expelled by Beau Nash from 
the pump-room of Bath because of the 
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‘Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Phillips and Company 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
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lowliness of his position, and yet when 
by some pretty strokes of militant di- 
plomacy and a strange audacity, he 
contrives to be re-introduced in the 
same society (under a new name and 
in an altered guise) he comports him- 
self as one at home among wits, beaux, 
great ladies and powerful noblemen. 
A sentiment for an aristocratic beauty 
has urged him on in his wild masquer- 
adings, and at their height his time is 
divided in paying her court and in 
fighting duels that are the direct out- 
come of the singular tactics he has 
used to make her acquaintance. It is 
not the reviewer’s business to give 
away anauthor’scarefully guarded plot, 
and enough has been said to indicate 
the atmosphere of elegance, militant 
activity and of intrigue in which the 
strange gay and gallant French gentle- 
man moves. The eclaircissement is 
brilliant and touching, as successful 
as the mystery, and that is rather an 
unusual triumph in this class of plots. 
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‘* Monsieur Beaucaire ’’ is a light piece 
of work, a comedy of manners touching 
sentiment on one side and adventurous 
dangers on another, and it is executed 
with the dexterity so necessary in such 
work. The characters are etched in 
significant lines, and the whole story 
is pervaded by an unobtrusive humor- 
ous observation of national traits as 
acute as it is suave and sure. The 
book in its outward and visible form 
is uncommonly harmonious with its 
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inward grace. It isillustrated by Mr. 
C. D. Williams, and the decorative 
work which embellishes it very freely 
is designed by Mr. Charles E. Hooper. 
Everything, even to the type, is in 
harmony with courtly elegance that 
stamped the period. Here is an ex- 
ample of what sympathetic intelligence 
can do in book-making to illustrate 
and reinforce an author. The book 
will be published by McClure, Phillips 
and Company. 


ee SO 


TOGETHER. 


The islands lie calm on the lap of the sea, 
And all the long day, in the golden 
weather, 
Vagrant as sea-mews, glad-hearted and free, 
We have drifted, dear love, in the sun- 
shine, together. 


The halcyon, brooding, unruffled, meseems, 

By the slumberous ocean her love-builded 
nest, 

Hath lent of her quiet to sweeten our dreams, 

As we floated in silence, together, and 
blest. 


The twilight is falling as softly as snow, 
There is never a rude wind to ruffle the 
deep ; 
Above us the round moon hangs teuder and 
low, 
As homeward our oars through the blue 
waters sweep. 


And we whisper, with pulses timed slowly 
to prayer, 
‘‘Life holds in its keeping both joy and 
sorrow ; 
Let God be thanked for a day so fair, 
However the wind may set to-morrow.”’ 
—From ‘‘ The Search of Ceres, and Other 
Poems,’’ by Sarah Warner Brooks. 


LONELINESS. 


A lily alone in a border of Roses: 
I saw her lean forward her beautiful head; 
And the breezes were rich with the breath 
of her longing, 
Sweet grief wafted o’er to the Lily-bed. 


There grew the bright Lilies, the fresh, 
golden Lilies ; 
They caught the warm light in each ex- 
quisite flower; 
Did they catch the faint fragrance the breeze 
wafted over? 
Did they dream of their mate in the Roses’ 
bower? 


Alas! the meek stranger alone ’mid her 
rivals ! 
I waited the end with a pitying sigh: 
I saw her droop forward, away from the 
Roses, 
And lean toward the Lilies, and wither, 
and die. 


And when the last petal had faded and fallen 
Among the soft Rose-leaves, blush, amber 
and red, 
Did the free Lily-spirit escape to her sisters? 
Did the breeze waft her o’er to the Lily-bed? 
—From ‘‘ Joy and Other Poems,” 
by Danske Dandridge. 
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“Village Life in China,’’ by Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, is not merely the 
best book ever written about the folk- 
life of China, it is one of the very 
best books ever written about any 
country. Fifteen years ago I weekly 
read in the North China Herald an 
amazing series of estimates and de- 
scriptions of Chinese character headed 
‘Chinese Characteristics.’’ Shortly 
they appeared in a book of which, it 
was said at the time in this column, 
that one could learn more from it of 
the real China than from all other 
books put together. First published 
in England, the book has since gone 
through sixteen editions. That work 
dealt with the individual Chinaman. 
This book takes up the gregarious life 
of the Chinese in the country side. 
The book is a marvel of literary skill. 
No task is harder than this. To de- 
scribe the commonplace life of com- 
monplace people so that its genuine 
quality shall be manifest and visible 
has been done by not a dozen writers 
in all letters. Arthur Young did it. 
Here and there some one else has, but 
no one can write a long list. Nothing 
escapes Dr. Smith. He sees things 
as they are and describes them as they 
live. Read him and the Chinese 
problem becomes plain. Equally 
clear is it that without some influence 
and inspiration from without, like 
Christianity, no regeneration is possi- 
ble. Dr. Smith’s book is long and a 
stiff reading appetite is needed to go 
through to the end, but the interest 
of this minute and graphic record is 
absorbing. All is here—the village, 
its theatre, market, school, temple, 
= marriage, funeral, society and 
all. 


WITH 
Wis NEW BOOKS 


Talcott Williams, 


the 
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Japan superficially seems more like 
the West than the rest of the Asiatic 
East; but it is in very truth less com- 
prehensible to the West because the 
rest of Asia has its analogues in the 
stunted, dwarfed and deformed life of 
the West; but Japan has had its own 
individual development. The child- 
like drawing of the Persian we can un- 
derstand perfectly. Once, we drew 
like that. Japanese draughtsmanship 
is developed. Like that, we never 
drew, nor shall. Japanese character 
is as little to be easily fathomed. 
‘*Bushido’’ is a little book the size 
of a magazine article by Mr. Inazo 
Nitobé, a Japanese of German training, 
American education and an American 
wife. This Japanese term, for which 
there is no exact English synonym, 
sums the chivalrous virtues of the 
Samurai, the warlike caste, whose life 
and organization were more nearly 
akin to the knighthood of the feudal 
system than aught else in the West, 
—like, but different. Its sense of 
right or the regulated, of manners, 
courage, honor, loyalty, and impas- 
sive self control are expounded by 
Mr. Nitobé with an illuminating mas- 
tery both of Japanese literature and 
our own. The book is very short—it 
can be read in an hour; but itisa 
‘‘national document’’ of the utmost 
value to the American who desires a 
sympathetic comprehension not of the 
outer expression, but of the inner 
soul of Japan. 


* 

* * 
Henrik Ibsen moves farther from 
the possibilities of the stage as he 


goes nearer to the realities of life. 
‘* When We Dead Awaken,’’ seems to 
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me little likely to move an audience 
with dramatic emotion, though its 
sheer psychic power makes it the 
tragedy of middle age and many an 
actress will wish to do one of its two 
parts. Ibsen has ceased to tarry with 
youth. His beard grew early. In 
‘“When We Dead Awaken,” a 
sculptor has left his model, because as 
an artist he knew that men cannot 
create and love together—to no man is 
it given in art both to be and to do— 
and his great work once made by her 
aid, he wins fame and lightly marries. 
The model he meets again, the wife 
divines the situation and has her 
passion quickened by his neglect for 
the ruder strength of a man who 
crosses her path. Sculptor and 
model miserably perish, nature and 
the church watching the whelming 
disaster. Taken as said, ‘‘ When 
We Dead Awaken ’’ is trivial where it 
is not worse. Taken as meant, and 
the play goes straight home to some of 
those central mysteries and antino- 
mies which only the mid decades bear. 
They teach men and _ sometimes 
women, that what they neglected in 
youth, they yearn for in age and what 
they neglect in age, they yearned for 
in youth. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale will be 
known in the roll-call letters for the 
‘Man Without a Country,’’ but in 
the roll of Abou Ben Adhem his name 
will stand high because of ‘‘ How to 
Do It’’ and ‘‘ How to Live.’’ One 
appeared in 1871, in Our Young Folks 
and Zhe Youth's Companion. The 
others saw the light in 1886 in the 
Chautauqua series. Both come in one 
volume, VII, in the literary edition of 
his works. Taken together, they are 
the two wisest books of advice in the 
conduct of life in the past thirty 
years. I would say sixty or one hun- 
dred, but books of this order have to 
be cut to fit each generation. I read 
‘“ How to Do It’’ when it came out, 
and like each who did, have been 
grateful ever since. This one is for the 
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teens and thethreshold. ‘‘ How to 
Live’’ is for later years and the fight 
itself. The simple, homely, accurate, 
well-bred, informing, inspiring advice 
on the commonplace needs of life is 
good for another half century. It pre- 
cisely meets the American habit and 
thought, stimulates as well as directs. 
There is a time for each, a time when 
we see others in the transition years. 
Drop in ‘‘ How to do it’’ at that 
moment and believe me, it will read 
like a very guide of life. 
x % 

The sale of books in this country is 
about two to one of the sale in Eng- 
land, save for certain high-priced 
works where the conditions are re- 
versed. The product of books is two to 
one and more in England. The ‘‘ Lit- 
erary Year-Book’’ could not appear 
here. It is therea regular issue. Its 
center is the address-list of three 
thousand authors. Not half, perhaps 
—not a third of that number could be 
gathered here. With twice the popu- 
lation, this country has half the 
authors of England. Before this list 
of addresses come reviews of leading 
books in 1899—poor reviews. With 
the author list, come lists of libraries, 
book-sellers, book-binders, agencies, 
type-writers (think of a few pages 
giving that for London) and all the 
subsidiaries to writing and making a 
book. ‘‘ The Literary Year-book”’ 
will answer a large number of refer- 
ence questions, but it is produced by 
English conditions and reflects them. 

x 

‘*An individual is a being that 
adequately expresses a purpose.’’ The 
world contains individuals. Their 
purpose is not here adequately ex- 
pressed. ‘ Restless are our souls, until 
they rest, O God, in Thee.’’ Another 
world or life is needed for this. Hence. 
immortality. This in brief is the 
argument of Professor Josiah Royce in 
his Ingersoll lecture on ‘‘ The Concep- 
tion of Immortality. ‘‘ It summarizes 
three or four of his books in a few 
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pages which partly assume and partly 
assert the logical necessity of ideality. 
It is all hopeful and rests in the larger 
hope. Yet under it is the perpetual 
suggestion that hope implies the pos- 
sibility of despair. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Our New Prosperity,’’ by Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker—much of which 
has been in M/cClure’s—by diagram, 
tables and staccato paragraphs de- 
scribes the outburst of the past three 
years in statistical terms and reads 
like a campaign document, for which 
purpose it should be used. 

x» 

The first of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is now'twenty-five years old 
and the last fifteen. Many subjects 
call for new treatment. The ‘“‘ Temple 
Primers ’’ are a series of short ency- 
clopeedia articles. Each is a small, 
square, thin, limp-covered little book 
the length of a good cyclopzedia arti- 
cle. Each cheap, thirty-six cents. 
Written by experts and seeking to 
sum existing knowledge. Collec- 
tively they will make a sort of cyclo- 
pedia. ‘‘ Dante,’? by Mr. Edmund 
G. Gardner, ‘‘ Roman History,’’ by 
Herr Julius Kock, ‘‘ Greek Drama,’’ 
by Lioneld Barnett, ‘‘The English 
Church,’’ by Henry Donald Maurice 
Spence, Dean of Gloucester, ‘‘ Eth- 
nology,’’ by Mr. Michael Haberlandt, 
“ Civilization of India,’’ by Mr. Ro- 
mesh Chander Dutt, are six. Idea 
and plan are well preserved. They 
are not written with enough spirit, 
too much like annals and summaries. 
But they are handy and skillfully 
arranged. Each is up to date and the 
convenience of having a manual like 
this on a subject of study in a small 
portable volume is certain to appeal 
to many a student and reader. Such 
primers will greatly add to the possi- 
bilities of a small library. 

* 
* * 

In ‘‘The Domestic Blunders of 
Women’’ a man has rashly written 
the opinion most men have of women’s 
housekeeping. True it is that the 
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system, the economics, the division of 
work and the rigid accounts of 
modern business have not penetrated 
to the care and management of a 
house. Just as in a day of exact 
measures, women still use “cups full’’ 
and ‘‘ heaping teaspoons,’’ so in a 
day of exact management, the aver- 
age home is as haphazard as a cen- 
tury ago. Exceptions exist. There 
are women who know housekeeping 
as men know their business, who buy 
close, reduce the heterogeneous duties 
of the day to an exact system and 
permit no waste labor. But in most 
homes the housekeeper could not tell 
whether last March cost more for fuel 
than March, 1899, or whether the per 
capita cost for food was higher this 
half year than last. Yet these are 
things essential in any good business 
management. While therefore ‘‘ The 
Domestic Blunders of Women ’’ is in 
tone intolerable, in manner brutal, 
and in spirit vulgar, there are very 
few women who will not find some 
fault laid bare. As for the author, 
who assumes that money is doled out 
to women in $5 and $2.50, he seems 
ignorant that this detestable practice 
is the chief cause of the shiftless 
management of which he complains. 
* 


* * 

Mr. Richard Rogers Bowker, busi- 
ness man, journalist, philanthropist, 
economist—for in each of these fields 
he has done sound, good, honest work ; 
in each, useful and in none has he 
caught the world’s largest attention 
—as well known to the circle of 
letters in London as in New York, of 
a wide experience and an assured 
success in the promotion of knowl- 
edge through the group of biblio- 
graphical publications of which he is 
owner, founder and center—has in 
‘‘The Arts of Life’’ sought to tell 
life’s moral as got from life’s journey. 
Four essays are the core of the book— 
education, business, politics and re- 
ligion. There isa summary of desires 
in ‘‘ Firsts and Lasts’’ with which the 
book opens and asummary of ends 
with which it closes. Within these 
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limits is garnered a wide harvest in 
many fields. In education it looks 
to development and awakening, in 
business to the combination and 
coordination of effort, in politics 
to the high aim of the individual, 
in religion to the conviction that 
the universe is known to be friendly 
because one man who lived, died 
was buried, and rose again—whether 
in reality of fact or in the higher reality 
of spirit we know not—has proved to 
the world that the goodly life is the 
Godly, that to do good is to see light 
and know it divine. In this small 
volume, sincere, apt, and free from all 
dogmatic self-assertion these varied 
lessons of a varied life are spun into 
a clue for the labyrinth in which we 
all grope. The book holds a work- 
ing practical creed from which one 
may learn on every page and its pages 
have about them the actuality of a 
career which has never let the clatter 
of the market-place still the voice of 
the spirit. 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Story of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Miss Lillian Ione Rhoads, sometimes 
mingles fact and fiction, and its style 
is unformed and of the grade reader ; 
but its short chapters cover the city’s 
history, they are interesting, full of 
personal detail and with enough anec- 
dote. Its school purpose for a school 
reader the book will serve and some- 
thing more. 

«*% 


Mrs. Danske Dandridge, twenty- 
three years ago published her first 
poem, ‘‘Chrysanthemums’’ in Go- 
dey’s. She was then nineteen. Her 
father, Henry Bedinger, was our min- 
ister to Denmark under Buchanan and 
closed up the sound dues matter. 
She shared all the bitter collapse 
that befell the better side of the South 
from 1860 to 1870, of which we hear 
so much in the war and of which we 
know so little, in those bitter years 
when gently nurtured men and women 
as they grew up felt desire and impulse 
which the wreck of fortunes starved 
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or banned. In 1888, she published ‘‘Joy 
and Other Poems,’’ and the ‘ Rose 
Brake’’ in 1890, nature poems all, 
The first, now reappears with poems 
added. They have the note of true 
verse, though not quite its substance; 
but in the years has come certainty, 
mastery of form and a_ wider 
view. The /nudependent has known 
many of these poems and the maga- 
zines. Charming pictures of the 
mountain woodland, loved by all that 
read them, Mrs. Stephen Dandridge 
contributed to Garden and Forest. 
She has won a permanent place in the 
American arithology, and her poems 
hold a higher rank than when their 
elevated, tender and sympathetic 
accent was first noted a dozen years 
ago. 
«*% 

Mr. William M. Salter, lecturer for 
the Ethical Culture Society, in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, known for his 
penetrating criticism on _ religious 
and moral ideals has published two 
addresses on Walt Whitman which 
deal with the right and wrong side of 
that amazing poetic fabric. His 
higher side he exalts in one essay and 
condemns the lower side in the other 
—sane, sympathetic criticism both. 

x 

Mrs. ‘‘John Strange Winter,’’ (Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard) has ceased to be 
amusing without becoming impressive. 
In 1899, she published seven novels, 
long and short. Much tone, texture 
or touch is not to be had at this pace 
and ‘‘The Money Sense’’ is a very 
carelessly written attempt to adminis- 
ter a purging dose of condemnation to 
the way we live now in London. Mrs. 
Stannard spares nothing to the very 
pretty woman who takes to drink on 
the last page. She has her fail on 
the stage, marry an odious little Jew 
and put mustard plasters on the aged 
baronet whom she marries at the end 
and ruins. The book leaves a bad 
taste in your mouth and in truth the 
authoress intends it for a sort of social 
senna and salts. 
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g| the Century for June, Dr. 


Mitchell’s interesting serial 
VA 
| 


‘*Dr. Northand His Friend”’ 

is continued, while Richard 

Whiteing in ‘‘ The Life of the 

Boulevards’’ gives the at- 
atl mosphere of Paris. Miss 
Dorothea Klumpke, the 
American astronomer connected with 
the Paris Observatory, describes ‘‘A 
Night in a Balloon,’’ and Harry A. 
Garfield has an interesting paper on 
“Business Men and the Consular 
Service.’’ ‘There are several stories, 
some having political bearings, and 
the frontispiece is an engraving by T. 
Cole, from Turner’s ‘‘ Ulysses Derid- 
ing Polyphemus.’’ 


Of timely interest in Harper’s is an 
atticle by E. E. Easton on ‘‘ Inside 
the Boer Lines,”’ telling of the move- 
ments executed early in the war by the 
soldiers of the two South African Re- 
publics. Dr. J. H. Hyslop has a 
paper on ‘‘ Life After Death,’’ while 
Captain M. S. Wellby tells of his 
“Journey to the Abyssinian Capital,’’ 
with photographs taken by himself. 
Israel Zangwill’s serial entitled ‘‘ The 
Mantle of Elijah’’ is continued, and 
there are stories by such well known 
writers as Frank R. Stockton, Stephen 
Crane, Julian Hawthorne and Ger- 
trude Roscoe. 


Current Lippincot’’s opens with a 
complete novel entitled ‘‘ Ray’s 
Daughter, by General Charles King, 
U. S. V., being a story of Manila 
during the recent war with Spain. 
The Series of Great Battles of the 
World is continued by Stephen Crane, 
describing ‘‘The Battle of Bunker 
Hill.’’ There is a paper on ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Patterson (Madame Jerome 
Bonaparte), by Virginia Tatnall 
Peacock, being a chapter for a forth- 
coming book entitled ‘‘ Belles of 
America.”’ ‘‘ One of the Lord’s Peo- 
ple,’’ by Mrs. F. K. Hudson, is the 
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last of the series of ‘‘ Mormon Stories ”’ 
begun in the January number. ‘‘The 
Swiss Passion Play ’’ is described by 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


E 


The Atlantic opens with a paper on 
‘‘’The Independence of the Execu- 
tive,’’ by Grover Cleveland, which 
was delivered at Princeton University, 
April 9, 1900. There is a short story 
by Mary Tracy Earle called ‘‘ On the 
Night Train.’’ Other articles are 
‘Recent Economic Tendencies,’’ by 
Charles A. Conant; ‘‘ The Poetry of 
a Machine Age,’’ by Gerald Stanley 
Lee; and ‘‘ An Archer on the Kank- 
akee,’’ by Maurice Thompson. The 
Autobiography of W. J. Stillman is 
continued, and there are articles by 
William Cranston Lawton and other 
prominent writers. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie gives another in- 
stallment of ‘‘ Tommy and Grizel’’ in 
current Scribner's. Also of special 
interest is an article on ‘‘ The Boer 
War,” by H. J. Whigham, giving 
fresh accounts of the events of the war 
in South Africa. George F. Becker, 
the United States Geologist, has an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Are the Philip- 
pines Worth Having?’’ and ‘‘ Down 
the Kentucky on a Raft,’’ by Mr. 
John Fox, tells of his experiences 
among the Kentucky mountaineers. 
There are the usual short stories by 
well known authors, making the num- 
ber alive with interest. 

The illustrated articles in the 
Cosmopolitan for June are ‘‘On the 
Road with the ‘‘ Big Show,’’ by 
Charles Theodore Murray; ‘‘ The 
Modern Chariot,’’ by John Gilmer 
Speed; ‘‘ How Presidents are Nomi- 
nated,’’ by John M. Thurston; and 
‘* What Kind of a Sovereign is Queen 
Victoria ?’’ by Wm. T. Stead. There 
are short stories and poems, and 
‘« Great Events: Humor and Satire,”’ 
are depicted by the world’s most 
famous cartoonists. 
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McClure’s opens with a story of the 
Japanese-Chinese War entitled ‘‘A 
Cadet at the Battle of the Yula,’’ by 
Adachi’ Kinnosuké. ‘* Governor 
Roosevelt—As an Experiment,’’ by 
J. Lincoln Steffens, depicts incidents 
of conflict in a term of practical poli- 
tics. The Reverend John Watson 
continues ‘‘ The Life of the Master,’’ 
describing Jesus’ Sympathy With the 
Outcasts, while ‘‘ Paul Kruger,’’ by 
F. Edmund Garrett, illustrates some 
scenes and traits in the life of this 
prominent man. There are the usual 
short stories, poems, etc. 


Among the illustrated papers in 
Munsey’s is an article of special inter- 
est to women, on the subject of 
‘‘Floral Wedding Decorations.’’ 
Many readers will be interested in 
‘‘The Panama Canal,’’ while a timely 
feature is an article on ‘‘ The Cen- 
sus.’’ ‘‘The Truth About the Mor- 
mons’’ is a candid sketch by the 
editor of the Salt Lake 77zbune, and 
‘*George Gould’s Home at Lake- 
wood’’ is a description of the million- 
aire’s residence. In addition to the 
serials now running, a new one is 
begun entitled ‘‘ Pro Patria,’’ by Max 
Pemberton, with its scene laid in 
France and England. 


The Junior Munsey has a number of 
interesting articles. Those of special 
interest are ‘‘ Modern Military Ath- 
letics;’’ ‘‘ The Great American Cir- 
cus;’’ ‘Royalty Afloat;” and ‘A 
Painter of Western Realism.’’ There 
are fresh installments of the serials 
‘In the Name of a Woman,’’ and 
‘* The Case of Fleming Talbert,” and 
the usual short stories add to the 
attractiveness of the number. 

The June Outlook is the Eleventh 
Annual Recreation number, and is 
largely devoted to articles and pic- 
tures relating to outdoor life. Among 
the well known authors who contrib- 
ute are Henry Van Dyke, Joseph H. 
Twichell, General Roy Stone, William 
Gillette, Jane Barlow, Ernest Inger- 
soll, Dr. S. D. McConnell and Frank 
H. Spearman. 
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Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
opens with an illustrated article of 
unique interest entitled ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent’s War,’’ by DeB. Randolph 
Keim. Blanche Z. Baralt writes en- 
tertainingly of ‘‘ The Greatest Passion 
in History ’’ and ‘‘At the Ends of the 
British Empire,’’ by Robert E. Speer, 
is a brilliant piece of descriptive writ- 
ing. Poems and ‘‘ Marginalia”’ 
sketches are from the pens of Madison 
Cawein, Mary Sargent Hopkins and 
others. There are also several good 
short stories of fiction. 


Everybody's Magazine has a well 
illustrated article on ‘‘ The Descent 
of the Horse,’’ while ‘‘ From Cotton 
to Cloth’ is the fourth article in the 
American Industries Series, describ- 
ing the spinning and weaving of cot- 
ton fabrics. ‘‘ The Actor on the 
Road’’ is an amusing description of 
the trials and triumphs of a road com- 
pany, and the ‘‘ Simple Explanation”’ 
of the month is entitled ‘‘ Electricity 
and Some Other Puzzles.’’ 


The Argosy opens with a short story 


entitled ‘‘Shot Into Wonderland,” 
by F. R. Burton, telling of startling 
adventures in the wilds of Australia. 
‘*A Hedge of Thorns,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson, is a Decoration 
Day tale of the South, and ‘‘A Rough 
Road to Happiness’’ is a harrowing 
tale of a lover’s trials. The serials 
are continued, and the numerous short 
stories make this number exception- 
ally attractive. 


The Puritan is full of good things 
for summer reading. The articles of 
leading interest are ‘‘ Housing New 
York’s Poor;’’ ‘‘Stage Driver's 
Proxy ;’’ ‘‘The New Photography ;”’ 
‘On the High Seas,’’ and ‘‘ Beezie.” 
There are several good short stories 
by well known authors, and the serials 
are continued. 


FAMILY. 
Brides will find the June Woman's 
Home Companion a helpful counselor 
because of several pages devoted to 
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illustrating and describing new and 
pretty ideas for conducting weddings, 
either in the home or at a church. 
There is also an instructive article 
telling how to recognize the com- 
moner birds and their nests. Herr- 
mann, the famous sleight-of-hand 
performer, was assisted in all his per- 
formances by his wife, Madame Herr- 
mann, also an adept in magic, and 
explains a number of interesting 
tricks which can easily be used in 
parlor entertainments. Another in- 
teresting feature is a paper by the 
famous opera tenor, Ernest Van Dyck, 
who tells of his career, vocal training 
and various experiences on the stage. 


SPORTS. 

Among the illustrated papers in the 
Outing are articles on ‘‘ The Country 
Cart of To-Day,’’ by Casper Whitney; 
“Evolution in Trout Tastes and Arti- 
ficial Flies,’’ by Harry Gore; and 
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‘* Yachting on the Big Sea Water,’’ 
by S. E. White. There are contribu- 
tions from Col. J. F. Hobbs, Willie 
Tucker, Eustace H. Miles, Arthur 
Ruhl and Charles B. Macdonald, 
while George Wharton James writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘ The Hopi Snake 
Dance,’’ a mystic ceremony of the 
strange Indians of Arizona. 


JUVENILE. 

The frontispiece of St. Nicholas is 
the ‘‘Study of a Boy,’’ from the 
painting by Rembrandt. ‘‘A Camera 
in Mid-Air,’’ by W. A. Eddy, is illus- 
trated with a view taken from a point 
somewhat above the torch of the 
Statute of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. There are fairy stories, and 
other stories more or less true; 
humorous and serious pictures ; and, 
in Nature and Science, seasonable 
accounts of the doings of birds, rep- 
tiles, plants and trees. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


iction always takes the 

lead, of course, and in this 

field ‘‘To Have and to 

Hold,’’ Mary Johnston’s ex- 
ceedingly bright and stirring 

story of adventure, easily 
maintains the prestige it has 

had for months, while Tol- 

stoy’s ‘‘ Resurrection’’ has won the 
recognition to have been expected in 
the case of so powerful a writer. In 
general literature the popular taste as 
indicated in the returns is directed for 
the time towards the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms—towards Alice Louns- 
berry’s ‘‘ Guide to the Trees,’’ Neltje 
Blanchan’s ‘‘ Nature’s Garden,’’ and 
Ernest Seton-Thompson’s ‘‘ Biography 
of a Grizzly.’’ Yet works of a more 
thoughtful nature—the kind well 
liked for the long winter nights—are 
by no means being overlooked, as 


manifest in the call for McMaster’s , 


“History of the People of the United 
States,’’ and John Fiske’s ‘‘ Mississippi 
Valley in the Civil War.’’ 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘*To Have and to Hold,’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘* Richard Carvel,’’? by Winston Churchill. 

‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

‘“‘Sophia,’’ by Stanley Weyman. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,” by 
Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major). 

‘*The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by Booth 
Tarkington. 


‘* Bird Neighbors,’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘*History of the People of the United 
States,’’ by John Bach McMaster. Vol. V. 

‘*A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 
berry. 
‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘* Flame, Electricity and the Camera,’’ by 
George Iles. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘*To Have and to Hold,” by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘* Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

“The Gentleman from Indiana,’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

“ Resurrection,’’ by Leo Tolstoy. 

‘*Joan of the Sword-Hand,’”’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 
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‘Wild Animals I Have Known,” by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘*A Guide to the Tree,’’ by 
berry. 

‘*Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘*The Unknown,”’’ by Camille Flammarion. 

‘* The Domestic Blunders of Women,’’ by 
a Mere Man. 

‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 


lice Louns- 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


“Resurrection,’’ by Leo Tolstoy. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘“‘The Gentleman From 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘* The Grip of Honor,’’ by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

‘*Robert Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 


Indiana,’’ by 


‘*Paola and Francesca,’’ by Stephen 
Phillips. 

‘* Briton and Boer.”’ 

‘* The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘Sailing Alone Around the World,’’ by 
Joshua Slocum. 

‘Abraham Lincoln; the Man 


People,’’ by Norman Hapgood. 


of the 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘‘From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 

‘* Robert Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 

‘Billy Baxter’s Letters,’ by Wm. J. 
Kountz, Jr. 

‘The Grip of Honor,’’ by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

‘* Knights in Fustian,’’ by Caroline Brown. 


‘‘The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘The Mississippi 
War,”’ by John Fiske. 

‘*Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘* A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 
berry. 

‘Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘Sailing Alone Around the World,’’ by 
Joshua Slocum. 


Valley in the Civil 
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=The authorized ‘‘ Life of Dwight 
I,. Moody ’’ has just been published. 
As is well known this volume has 
been prepared in accord with Mr. 
Moody's expressed desire by his eldest 
son, Wm. R. Moody. Some ideaof the 
magnitude of this undertaking may be 
appreciated from the following facts 
which have been received from the 
publishers, the Fleming H. Revell 
Company: In the limited period of 
four months this volume of five hun- 
dred and ninety-two pages, containing 
over 200,000 words, has. been com- 
pleted. It is not an evolution of 
the paste-pot and shears, and even 
so close a friend as Mr. Sankey says 
that a large amount of material in 
this book is entirely fresh to him. 
Advance orders for the book alone 
require a first edition of 150,000 
copies. The work is sold by sub- 
scription and no fewer than 57,000 
copies of the Prospectus are now in the 
hands of agents. The English edition 
of the work is being published 
simultaneously in London, and it will 
also appear on this side translated into 
Swedish and German. 


HOW DOES IT SEEM TO YOU? 


It seems to me I'd like to go 

Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 

Nor clocks don’t strike nor gongs don’t 
sound 

And I'd have stillness all around. 


Not real still stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 

In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To filla tired heart with ease. 


If ’twern’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I’d like a city pretty well ; 

But when it comes to getting rest 

I like the country. lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue, 

And say, now how does it seem to you? 


—Eugene Field. 





OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW 
WE MAKE THEM. 


‘‘Tn the ebb and flow of our political 
activity the flood-time comes in the 
Presidential contests’’—and this flood- 
time being near at hand lends an 


interest to a book that would be 
welcomed and read at any period. 
Col. A. K. McClure’s ‘‘Our Presi- 
dents and How We Make Them’”’ 
isa necessity to the man or woman 
who would really understand the prac- 
tical workings of the machinery that 
is put in operation every fourth year 
to produce an executive for the United 
States. That the machinery has not 
always been as it is to-day when every 
man, woman and child is talking of 
McKinley and Bryan, becomes evident 
when we read in the first chapter— 
that the election of Washington ‘‘ was 
an election in which the people took 
no part whatever in most of the States. 


x . There had been no formal nomin- 
ation of Washington for President and Adams 
for Vice-President in any part of the coun- 
try. Washington was accepted as the logical 
ruler of the Republie, whose sword had won 
its Independence, and Massachusetts, the 
State of Lexington and Bunker Hill was 
conceded the second place by general 
assent.’” However, it would be a mistake 
to infer that Washington was elected with- 
out opposition, ‘‘ the anti-Federalists, many 
of whom were opposed to the constitution, 
made several ineffectual efforts to defeat 
him. It is known that Franklin was ap- 


proached on the question of being Washing- 
ton’s competitor, but there is little doubt 
that he peremptorily refused. 

If the overshadowing individuality of 
Washington could have been eliminated 
from the contest of 1796, Jefferson would 
have defeated Adams by a decided major- 
ity,” for ‘‘ while Washington was not 
charged with violent partisanship in his 
appointments, it is none the less true that 
when the issue came between Adams and 
Jefferson every federal official of the coun- 
try felt bound to support with all the power 
he possessed the candidate preferred by 
Washington. 

‘In this contest, for the first time there 
were two candidates distinctly declared as 
competitors for the Presidency, and other 
candidates as distinctly declared as competi- 
tors for Vice-President although all had to 
be voted for as candidates for President, 
each elector voting for two candidates for 
that office; the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes becoming Presi- 
dent ; the second highest, Vice-President.”’ 


‘‘’The Presidential contest of 1800 
was as revolutionary in its aim and 
its accomplishment as was the Repub- 
lican revolution of 1860 the 
candidates were as clearly designated 
although without any formal delara- 
tion, as national tickets would be 
indicated by a National convention of 
modern times.’’ 

Adams accepted his defeat most 
ungracefully—he remained in the 
Executive Mansion until midnight of 
the third of March, 1801, when he 
and his family deserted it, leaving it 
vacant for Jefferson to enter without 
a host to welcome him. 


‘The contests between Jefferson and 
Burr for the Presidency, after one had been 
distinctly supported asa candidate for Presi- 
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dent and the other as distinctly as a candi- 
date for Vice-President, taught the neces- 
sity of changing the method of choosing a 
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Republicans, who met in national conven- 
tion in Baltimore on December 12, 1831, 
The Democrats followed the Anti-Mason 


A. K. McCLURE 


Copyright, 1900, by A. K. McClure 


President in the Electoral College . . . 
Under the amendment the electors voted 
for President and Vice-President as they do 
to-day.’’ 

‘« The Congressional caucus that nominated 
Jefferson for re-election in 1804, was the first 
political caucus or convention to nominate 
a national candidate. The first political 
national convention held in this country 
was called to meet in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1830, by a number of prominent 
Anti-Masonic leaders. This action of the 
Anti-Masons was followed by the National 


From ‘‘ Our Presidents, and How We Make Them” 


Published by Harper and Brothers 


and National Republicans by calling a Na- 
tional Democratic convention, to meet in 
Baltimore in May, 1832, to nominate a candi- 
date for Vice-President. Jackson was so 
universally accepted as the candidate of the 
Democrats for re-election, that the conven- 
tion was not allowed to make a nomination 
for the first office.”’ 


It is probable that the history of 
the nominations and elections down 
to the Whig Convention of 1848 in 
Philadelphia, which was the first Col. 
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McClure attended, is more dispassion- 
ate though less interesting than those 
injwhich he was personally concerned— 
however, all he says about the earlier 
candidates is intensely interesting, as 
itis the point of view of a man than 
whom there is none more capable of 
revealing the real conditions and rea- 
sons for the nominations and elec- 


tions. 

It is a safe prediction that if you 
read to the point where Col. McClure 
begins his personal reminiscences you 
will complete your perusal at a sitting. 
One can imagine the interest the ‘‘ boy 
editor’’ took in Horace Greeley, 
whom he first saw at the convention 
that nominated Taylor for President. 


‘In, answer to my question as to how he 
[Horace Greeley] liked the nomination of 
Taylor, he curtly answered, ‘ Can’t say that I 
admire it,’ and shuffied along toward the 
ferry, but the 7rzbune of the next morning 
had a terrific leader against Taylor, the title 
of which was ‘ The Philadelphia Slaughter- 
house,’ and Greeley long hesitated about 
coming into the support of Taylor. He 
could not follow Van Buren, in whom he 
had no faith and against whom he had made 
his first great battle as an editor in 1840. 
Finally, seeing that the choice was between 
Cass and Taylor, Greeley decided to support 
the Whig candidate, and the Whigs of New 
York showed their appreciation of his action 
by nominating him to fill an unexpired 
term in Congress, to which he was elected 
by a large majority.’’ 

“T was a delegate to the first Republican 
National Convention that met in Philadel- 
phia on the 17th of June, 1856. It was also 
a mass convention, as the party had no 
organization, and States sent large or small 
delegations, as was most convenient. I 
went to the convention, pm to aid in the 
nomination of Judge McLean for President, 
who was sufficiently conservative to com- 
mand both the Whig and American votes, 
and I had no faith whatever in the success 
of a distinctive Republican candidate and 
party. I was surprised to find the Republi- 
cans of New England and of New York who 
were attending the convention in favor of 
aradical Republican policy, and I was so 
much dissatisfied with the evident outcome 
of the convention that, although I attended 
its first session, Idid not enroll as a dele- 
gate and did not participate in any of its 
important proceedings. I well remember 
meeting Mr. Greeley among the first of 
those who came to the convention and 
wondered how he had lost all his political 
cunning when he told me, in the most en- 
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thusiastic way, that Fremont would carry 
New York by 50,000 majority and .that the 
Republican Party would be sufficiently 
strong to win the battle without any con- 
cessions whatever to the other elements 
opposed to the Democratic Party. I had no 
faith in Fremont, either as a candidate or as 
a President. Ishared the general conserva- 
tive Whig sentiment of Pennsylvania that 
the Republican Convention in nominating 
Fremont on a square-toed Republican plat- 
form was altogether too ‘ wild and woolley ’ 
in flavor to win at the election. Greeley 
was mistaken as to New York only in mak- 
ing the Republican majority one-third less 
than it turned up on election night, when 
Fremont had nearly as many votes as 
Buchanan and Fillmore combined.’ 

“I have read many romances about 
how, why and by whom Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for President at Chicago, but 
the explanation is very simple, and when 
presented must be accepted by all as con- 
clusive. Henry S. Lane had been nominated 
as the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Indiana, and Andrew G. Curtin had been 
nominated by the Republicans for Governor 
of Pennsylvania. hese States voted for 
Governor and other State officers on the 
second Tuesday of October, and they were 
the pivotal States of the national contest. 
It was an absolute necessity to carry them in 
October to assure the election of a Re- 
publican President, and the first inquiry of 
the Republican leaders at Chicago, outside 
of those who were blindly devoted to Sew- 
ard, was ‘Who can carry Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania ?’ 

‘*Lane and Curtin were there solely for 
the purpose of getting the strongest possible 
national ticket mominated to aid them in 
their State contests. With Lane was John 
D. Defrees, as chairman of the Republican 
State committee of Indiana, and I was with 
Curtin, as he had charged me with the 
same responsible duty in Pennsylvania. 
Curtin and Lane decided that they could not 
be elected if Seward were nominated for 
President. They were not personally or 
politically hostile to him ; they had but one 
thing in view, and that was their own elec- 
tion, which was essential to elect a Repub- 
lican President.’’ 


Here is some interesting matter 
about Lincoln’s second election :° 


‘* As the political conditions did not im- 
prove, I telegraphed to Lincoln that I would 
meet him at nine o’clock in the evening to 
discuss the campaign. I found him ner- 
vously anxious about Pennsylvania, al- 
though not doubting his re-election. He 
knew that New York was trembling in the 
balance and might be lost, and his fears 
were fully warranted, as he had but little 
over six thousand majority in a million 
votes. I told him that I had not confidence 
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in the State being carried by the home vote 
but that it could be done without interfering 
with the military operations of the army, as 
Grant was then besieging Petersburg, and 
Sheridan had whipped the Confederates 
clear out of the valley. Isuggested that he 
should in some way have Grant furlough 
five thousand Pennsylvania soldiers home 
for twenty days, and that Sheridan should 
do the same, as that vote cast at home 
would insure a home majority. He hesi- 
tated about making the request of Grant for 
reasons which I could not understand, and I 
then suggested that General Meade wasa 
soldier and a gentleman, and that he could 
safely send an order to him as commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, and that Meade 
would obey it and permit the order to be 
returned. 

‘*A messenger from the War Office went 
the next morning to Meade, bearing the 
order from Lincoln, brought it back with 
him, and fully five thousand Pennsylvania 
soldiers were furloughed toreturn home. I 
said, ‘How about Sheridan?’ Lincoln’s 
face brightened and with great enthusiasm 
he said, ‘Oh, Phil ; he’s all right.’ 

“The same order went to Sheridan, of 
which no record was ever kept, and Sheri- 
dan sent five thousand of his veterans home 
to vote as they shot, and Lincoln’s majority 
on the home vote was 5,712, to which the 
army vote added 14,363, making a total 
majority in the State of 20,075.” 


Colonel McClure’s work includes the 
election of President McKinley, and 
contains very fine portraits of all of 
the Presidents, also tables of the elec- 
toral and popular votes for President 
and Vice President, of which the au- 
thor says: 


‘*T also found much difficulty in trying to 
reconcile the conflicting returns of every 
Presidential election since 1824. ... 
The entire accuracy of these election tables 
is not a matter of vital importance, as in 
none of the many conflicting returns of dif- 
ferent States would the result have been 
changed by the variations in the returns as 
stated in the many publications which for 
some years past have annually given them.”’ 


There is so much of this book that 
I had marked for quotation and that 
I know would interest you only a re- 
gard for the authors’ copyright makes 
me close with following : Speaking of 
the well known antipathy that the late 
Charles A. Dana had for Mr. Cleve- 
land, he says: 

‘It was not until I met Cleveland at Al- 


bany, soon after his election, that I learned 
the cause of the estrangement between 
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Cleveland and Dana, and the statement 
given by Mr. Cleveland was subsequently 
confirmed by Mr. Dana. Dana had very 
earnestly supported Cleveland’s nomination 
and election for Governor in 1582, and after 
the election he wrote a personal letter to 
Cleveland asking the appointment of a 
friend to the position of Adjutant General. 
His chief purpose was to give a position on 
the staff to his son, Paul Dana, who is now 
his successor in the editorial chair. Cleve- 
land received that letter as he received 
thousands of other letters recommending 
appointments, instead of recognizing the 
claim Mr. Dana had upon him for the 
courtesy of an answer. Beecher had a can- 
didate for the same position, and Cleveland 
gave it to Beechers man without any ex- 
planation whatever to Dana, who felt that 
he had been discourteously treated by 
Cleveland. 

‘Mr. Dana gave no open sign of his disap- 
pointment, but some time after Cleveland’s 
inauguration, when it became known that 
Dana felt grieved at the Governor, some 
mutual friends intervened and proposed to 
Cleveland that he should invite Dana to join 
with some acquaintances at the Executive 
Mansion. To this Cleveland readily assent- 
ed. Dana was informed that Cleveland 
would tender such an invitation if it would 
be accepted, and he promptly assented. 
Cleveland then became involved in the 

ressing duties of the Legislature, and al- 
owed the session to close without extend- 
ing the promised and expected invitation 
to Dana, Mr. Cleveland told me that he was 
entirely to blame for neglect in both in- 
stances, as Dana would doubtless have been 
satisfied if he had courteously informed him 
of his convictions which required him to 
appoint another for Adjutant General ; and 
he had no excuse to offer but that of neglect 
for not inviting Dana to dinner.”’ 


R. W. V. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. 


Three years ago ‘‘For Love of 
Country,’’ the first book by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, was published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Its success 
was immediate. Seven editions have 
been issued. Two novels have fol- 
lowed it—‘‘ For the Freedom of the 
Sea,’’ (already in its thirtieth thou- 
sand) in 1899, and ‘‘ The Grip of 
Honor,’’ in April, 1900. Nearly fifty 
thousand copies of these books have 
been sold, and doubtless that number 
will be exceeded by the time this gets 
into print. Sixty-five hundred copies 
of ‘‘ The Grip of Honor ’”’ were sold 
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before the date of publication, and 
one week later ten thousand had been 


of Stephen Decatur will soon be 
issued by Small, Maynard and Com- 
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ELIZABETH STOOD WITH CLASPED HANDS, HER FACE PALE WITH EMOTION, 
EAGERLY WATCHING 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


called for. No better evidence can be 
offered to show that we have a new 
writer who has quickly won a wide 
constituency of readers. Each book 
has increased in success, and it is with 
gratification that we hear that others 
are to follow. A Beacon Biography 


From ‘‘ The Grip of Honor’”’ 


pany, of Boston. D. Appleton and 
Company have in press a boys’ story 
called ‘‘ Reuben James, a Hero of the 
Forecastle,’’ and has announced for 
fall publication what should be the 
most important work Brady has done 
—‘* The Life of Paul Jones.’’ Later 
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in the season Doubleday and McClure 
expect to issue ‘‘ American Fights 
and Fighters,’’ which will be superb- 
ly illustrated, and Scribners will pub- 
lish a collection of ‘‘ Missionary 
Sketches and Adventures.’’ In addi- 
tion to these we have short stories 
and reminiscences in the magazines 
and periodicals, all marked by that 
earnestness of fact and that liveliness 
of humor which give the interest that 
the readers appreciate. As Dr. Brady 
is Rector of a large and flourishing 
parish, this catalogue evidences the 
abounding vigor and tireless industry 
of the man. 

In order to best understand a book 
we should know the man who wrote 
it. There must be force in the writer 
or it will not get into the writing. 
Back of all good literature is person- 
ality, and Cyrus Townsend Brady is a 
fine illustration in himself of what his 
readers find attractive in his stories. 
In him we have genuine enthusiasm 
—the strong, virile, manly sort, that 
is as firm in belief as it is prompt in 
action. I have listened to a number 
of good sermons by the Rev. Mr. 
Brady, and have known him some- 
what intimately as a friend, and in all 
his preaching, and in all his talking I 
have never heard a note of pessimism 
or of doubt or hopelessness. The man 
is keyed toa high pitch of interest 
and sentiment. He believes ir life 
and in people, and carries with him an 
inexhaustible wholesomeness. 

When you know this fact you find 
at once the secret of his success as a 
novelist. His whole life has naturally 
led up to something of the kind. His 
father and grandfathers took part in all 
the wars of the country from the Revo- 
lutionary days to the end of the civil 
conflict. He went to the Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis from which he was 
graduated in the class of 1883. At 
that time, however, the Navy did not 
need so many officers as it does now, 
and he resigned and went West where 
he was connected with one of the big 
railroads. It was while there that he 
met Dean Gardner and was won to 
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the clergy by his persuasion and 
example. Then followed years of 
missionary work which took him to 
remote parts of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and the Indian Territory, 
and the hardships of the life widened 
wonderfully the horizon of his expe- 
riences. There is nothing more de- 
lightful than some of his anecdotes 
connected with this phase of his career. 
After his missionary work in the far 
West he became Archdeacon of Penn- 
sylvania, and it was while holding this 
position that he used his few unem- 
ployed hours in talking ‘‘ For Love of 
Country ’’ into a phonograph. After- 
wards he became Rector of the new 
Memorial Church of St. Paul at Over- 
brook. It is here that he has a very 
complete library covering the history 
of the American Navy and bearing 
particularly upon the phases of patriot- 
ism and military development of the 
United States. 

The author consequently, combines 
in himself a personality and an expe- 
rience, and adds to both an omnivor- 
ous appetite for reading, and a fine 
memory that keeps available the 
material that he gathers. 

‘* For Love of Country,’’ told with 
remarkable vividness the story of the 
Revolution, and the picture of Wash- 
ington that is there presented, is one of 
the clearest, most believable and most 
attractive in American literature. It 
marks also the introduction of Paul 
Jones and the beginning of his career. 
In order that his details might be as 
perfect as possible Brady went over 
the battlefields and followed: in fact 
and in fancy the footsteps of the bare- 
footed patriots whose heroic blood 
stained the December snows. 

His next story, ‘‘ For the Freedom 
of the Sea,’’ a story of 1812, a 
neglected period in fiction, contains 
what many think is the most vivid 
piece of writing in all his work—the 
ride of Margaret through the night in 
order to light the lamp on the Three 
Sisters’ Island. The whole thing 
seems so absolutely real that you for- 
get about it being fiction. Brady’s 
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friends are very fond of arguing this 
episode with him. When the war 
with Spain was on he became Chap- 
lain of the 1st Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, and a splendid horse named 
Clifford was presented to him. While 
the regiment was in camp down South 
Brady was at work on his story, and 
he was unable to get up to the proper 
pitch of enthusiasm in his description 
of the ride. So one stormy night he 
took his horse out of the camp and 
rode several miles into the wilderness. 
There was a mad gallop back to 
camp, it was raining and blowing 
and the branches of the trees cut his 
face and the rain drenched him well. 
He urged Clifford to his best speed 
and took all the blows and discomforts 
of the ride. It paid in the end, how- 
ever, for he got the real feeling that 
he afterwards described in his story. 
His friends are apt to argue that the 
logic which produced this episode 
should have led him to a closer per- 
sonal experience with the succeeding 
chapter where the flogging of the two 
seamen in the brutal manner of the 
time is so vividly described. ‘This 
chapter, by the way, is about the only 
repulsive thing in all his stories, but 
itseems to be necessary to the full 
understanding and truthfulness of the 
narrative, and every part of it is his- 
torically correct, the facts being gath- 
ered from the records. 

“The Grip of Honor’’ appears 
very fortunately at the time when 
everybody is interested in Paul Jones, 
though the heroof the story is not 
Paul Jones but one of his lieutenants 
—like Brady’s forbears, an Irishman. 
In the past few months we have seen 
an agitation to remove the remains of 
this great fighter from Paris to the 
United States. There has been much 
about him in the periodicals, and 
Winston Churchill paid his respects 
to him in ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ not very 
pleasantly it is true, but somewhat 
forcibly. Brady’s idea of Paul Jones 
differs materially from that of 
Churchill. Both are graduates of the 
Naval Academy, which, by the way, 
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seems to produce almost as fine an 
article of a literary kind as of officers 
—men who can write on land as well 
as fight on sea. Brady’s estimate of 
Jones as a man and an officer is much 
higher than that of Churchill, and he 
joins issue clearly and boldly. The 
picture he givesof him in ‘‘ The Grip 
of Honor’’ iscertainly attractive. It 
makes all the more important his 
forthcoming historical sketch of Jones. 
In ‘‘ The Grip of Honor’’ we have 
unquestionably the most vivid account 
of the wonderful battle between the 
Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard 
—‘‘the most famous single ship action 
ever fought upon the seas ’’—that 
has ever been written. He brings 
out dramatically the words of Jones, 
who, ona ship shattered beyond repair, 
with her best guns exploded and 
useless, exclaimed to the enemy, 
‘‘T have not yet begun to fight !’’ 
Brady’s method is action and more 
action. His stories move ; his people 
are on the go; they are doing some- 
thing all the time ; saying something 
that keeps one interested, and you 
feel that the characters whom he is 
mixing through the plot belong to life 
and walk upon real ground and get 
into real water. 

Beneath his fiction there is verity, 
and when you finish the book you do 
not feel as if you had passed a few 
idle hours with puppets and things 
that had never existed, but have 
gained in knowledge and history and 
have had illuminating side lights 
thrown upon the facts of your coun- 
try’s rise in patriotism and power. It 
is the sort of fiction that must be per- 
manently popular because it will 
always be attractive and beneficial. 
It is good, healthy action, too. The 
people are strong of muscle, firm of 
heart and boundless in courage. It 
is American history and American 
character combined as only a man of 
extraordinary talent can doit. It is 
Brady’s hope to cover the subsequent 
history of Paul Jones in another story 
now under contemplation. 

It would be unjust to conclude this 
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hasty appreciation without saying a 
few words of praise for the illustra- 
tions. Those who have followed the 
work of the young artists of the day 
have seen the rapid rise of George 
Gibbs, who is an author as well as an 
illustrator. He duplicates in his pic- 
tures the strong, manly qualities of 
Brady’s stories. It was a happy cir- 
cumstance that brought these two 
men together. Gibbs was fitted for 








the work by his previous training, for 
his father was a distinguished naval 
officer, and he, himself, attended the 
Naval Academy. Thus, with sucha 
conjunction of ability and experience 
—both men ina big, wholesome sense 
—and both full of ability and enthu- 
siasm, it is not surprising that Brady’s 
novels have reached a success that 
keeps the press busy.—LyNn Rosy 
MEEKINS. 








‘A HAND WAS LAID GENTLY UPON HER SHOULDER" 


Copyright, 1900, by Dodd, Mead and Company 
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FEO. 

Mr. Pemberton’s romance of an 
English opera-singer and an Austrian 
prince is lively and exciting. It ends 
well for the lovers after many ups and 
downs, whereas one had anticipated a 
somewhat tragic close to their attach- 
ment, if not to the life of one at least. 
The intrigues of the archduke and his 
household to prevent the union of the 
pair have vivacity and freshness, and 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


Each new volume of ‘‘ The Anglo- 
Saxon Review ’’ differs as to its binding 
from its predecessor. This one, the last 
in the first year of the periodical’s ex- 
istence, reproduces on the dark green 
covers a beautiful Venetian design of 
the sixteenth century. The volume 
is artistic on the outside. Within it 
is no less interesting ; in fact, this is 
a particularly good number. War is 
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‘** AND IF YOU DIE, DON’T COMPLAIN THAT IT IS MY FAULT’”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Dodd, Mead and Company 


the personality of Féo the singer is 
interesting and pleasing. Of course, 
incident is a strong point, but there is 
a good deal of play of character and 
genuine emotion. This story may 
not be of the most notable of its kind, 
but it is made of better stuff better 
treated and put together than can be 
found in some that have had a great 
vogue. With illustrations. 299 pp. 
12mo.—London Academy. 


still the theme for more than one con- 
tributor. Major Arthur Griffiths 
draws a suggestive parallel and con- 
trast between the Crimea and the 
Cape, Mr. Poultney Bigelow gives the 
fruit of wide observation and of 
shrewd thought in a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Latter Day Fighting Animal,’’ and 
besides an opposite paper on Pre- 
toria, by Mr. C. W. Boyd, there are 
some editorial notes on the subject 
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which is uppermost in all English 
minds. But the tone is not so persist- 
ently martial as it was in the third 
volume of the review. There is much 
else that is in a light and entertaining 
vein. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill’s sheaf of 
‘*Letters and Recollections ’’ contains 
some welcome anecdotes. Lord Bea- 
consfield is her principal figure. She 
portrays him in one of his most attrac- 
tive aspects, as a private friend, fond 
of the little graces of life. 

There are several other things in 
this number of the review on which 
we would like to dwell, especially the 
Countess of Malmesbury’s charming 
‘* Angling Reminiscences in England 
and the Tropics,’’ Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
spirited defence of Macaulay against 
his critics, and the portraits of Marie 
Antoinette and Poe, with the notes 
accompanying them. These are all 
unusually interesting. But perhaps 
the most brilliant production in the 
book is ‘‘ The Likeness of the Night,’’ 
a drama, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. The 
motive is tragic. 

It deals with a rather squalid epi- 
sode in modern English society, but 
the squalor very nearly disappears be- 
neath the play of the author’s insight 
and imagination. ‘‘ The Likeness of 
the Night’’ would probably be dreary 
on the stage. Within the pages of a 
book it has a strange fascination. 

A portrait of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, by Mr. Sargent, fitly serves 
as frontispiece to this volume. Edited 
by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill. 
Vol. IV. March, 1900. 268 pp. 
8vo.—N. Y. Tribune. 


=‘‘Concerning Cats’’ is a book 
announced for early publication by 
Lothrop Publishing Company for 
Helen M. Winslow, editor of the 
Clubwoman, and widely known as a 


club woman and journalist. The 
book is the result of loving study of 
the chief household pet, and deals 
with the cat in every phase of its 
story. 
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TOWARDS PRETORIA. 

The letters which Mr. Julian Ralph 
has contributed to the Daily Mail on 
the South African crisis have attracted 
much attention, and itis only natural 
that they should be collected and pre- 
sented to the public in a permanent 
form. Asan American, Mr. Ralph is 
enabled to view the subject with a cer- 
tain detachment of mind, though the 
strong side taken by his paper obvi- 
ously precludes absolute impartiality. 
In the present volume he narrates the 
story of the operations down to the 
relief of Kimberley. He is sufficiently 
sarcastic upon the rich refugees who 
foregather at Cape Town, who are 
‘*enough to make a statue ill to have 
to hear and see them and move among 
them .. . skulkers who cling to the 
shelter of England’s guns and weep 
while they wait for men to die that 
they may rush up to the British treasury 
with their claims.’’ On the other 
side he has no praise too great for 
many of the British officers, the pick 
and flower of Englishmen, who 
‘* hardly know what they are going to 
do . . . andonly know that they 
could not keepaway.’’ The chapter 
which deals with the position of Sir 
Alfred Milner is extremely interest- 
ing, and, according to Mr. Ralph, he 
is no longer criticised by any English- 
men ; and if the Afrikander element 
is dissatisfied it is not to their credit 
as British subjects. The peculiar dif- 
ficulty of Sir Alfred’s position is fully 
emphasized, and Mr. Ralph is well 
assured that ‘‘he is acting devotedly 
for the best interests of the Crown.” 
The details as to the operations of the 
war have been so fully before the pub- 
lic that it is needless to recur again to 
them. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Ralph’s work is suggestive and help- 
ful. His forewords as to the events 
leading up to the war are well put to- 
gether from his point of view, while 
an appendix gives the exact text of 
the two important conventions of 1881 
and 1884, of which we have heard so 
much. 328 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
London Bookseller. 
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DAY DREAMS. 


Ida Eckert Lawrence, whose poems 
have long been known throughout 
the West and South, is the author 
of this volume of verse, ‘‘ Day 
Dreams.’’ Some of the poems here pub- 
lished are already more or less familiar 
to readers of periodical and news- 
paper verse, as, for example, ‘‘I’ll 
Keep the Old Horse Shod,’’ ‘‘Sleep 
On, Little Boy,’’ ‘‘ Payin’ th’ Mort- 
gage,’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Josh’s Soliloquy.’’ 
All these poems are of keen human 
interest, dealing as they do with 
themes that are typically American. 


Love ’’—but these deal more with the 
emotions and are phrased in realism. 
Miss Lawrence is a very facile poet, 
and her verses trip lightly from the 
tongue and are full of music and 
imagery. Illustrated. 112 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


‘*Unleavened Bread,’’ by Judge 
Robert Grant, is by far the most am- 
bitious work which that author has as 
yet attempted. It is the history of the 
successful life of a selfish woman, one 
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IDA ECKERT LAWRENCE 


Copyright, 1900, by The Robert Clarke Company From ‘‘ Day Dreams”’ 


There are other poems in the volume, who from the first was thoroughly 
too, which are just as human— wrapped up in her own ideas and who 
“Monette ”’ and ‘‘ The First Kiss of could never appreciate that birth and 
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education gave to persons a power 
which could be obtained in no other 
way. It is a very strong story. 
Without the least hesitation the writer 
has laid bare the sores which afflict the 
‘social and political life in this country. 
‘The fact that the woman whose life 
and actions are the most prominent 
features of the present novel had three 
husbands, being divorced from the 
first and practically working the 
second to death, would at first appear 
to cause the tale to be of a disagreeable 
sort, and in fact parts of it are not 
altogether agreeable. It is, however, 
most intensely human, and the differ- 
ent characters have a living, breathing 
personality, so that one cannot fail to 
realize that they are true sketches, 
taken from the Americans of the 
present. 

The author has divided his novel 
into three periods. The early part is 
laid in a small but rapidly growing 
country town, then in New York, and 
afterwards in Washington. In each 
of these widely different localities 
there is shown to be the same appre- 
‘ciation of true worth. There is always 
the set of people who are not to be 
bought by gold, who have themselves 
received that little leaven which 
lightens the whole loaf and see through 
the shallow characters of their neigh- 
bors ; who imagine that they are but 
in the world to arrange matters ac- 
cording to their own lines. There 
are thousands of ‘‘Selmas’’ existing 
‘to-day. Many of them never reach 
the third chapter and become success- 
ful, but they all go down when they 
do finally succumb with the thought 
firmly implanted in their bosoms that 
they have been misjudged and with a 
self-inflicted martyrdom try to feel sorry 
for the poor, misguided few who refuse 
‘to believe as they believe, though 
fortunately they are unable to carry 
out the ideas of their earlier proto- 
types and roast them for their unbelief. 
Judge Grant has not only called a 
‘spade a spade, but he has at times 
used strong, qualifying adjectives. 
‘The result is a true story of American 
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life, as it is to-day. Very little, if at 
all, exaggerated, and while not a tale 
that is likely to make us proud of our 
country and its people, it will be better 
for us if we acknowledge the truth 
and feel a little remorseful for the 
social cankers which it so faithfully 
describes.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

The author of ‘‘ Unleavened Bread” 
is now Judge of the Probate Court of 
Suffolk County. He is forty-eight 
years of age, having been born in 
Boston, January 24,1852. His entire 
life has been spent in his native city. 
He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity with the class of ’73. In 1876 
received the degree of Ph.D., and in 
1879, that of Bachelor of Law. In 
1883 he married the daughter of Sir 
Alexander Galt, of Montreal, Canada, 
afterward resuming the practice of law 
in Boston, a profession which has 
claimed the greater part of an extra- 
ordinarily active life. He owes his 
literary success to the fact that he has 
made it a rule to devote a part of each 
day to writing. The results of these 
spare hours are embodied in a dozen 
volumes, the best known of which 
are, ‘‘A Bachelor’s Christmas,’’ ‘‘ The 
Reflections of a Married Man,” 
‘‘ Searchlight Letters,’’ and ‘‘ The Art 
of Living.’’ 

Like many other American men of 
letters, Judge Grant entered the field 
of literature with a few essays in verse 
which appeared in the Harvard Col- 
lege papers. His first literary success 
was ‘‘ The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” 
first published in the Harvard Lam- 
poon. It paved the way for ‘‘ The 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” 
which appeared in 1880, and won pop- 
ularity, both at home and abroad. 

In all Mr. Grant’s earlier books are 
indications of the range of observation 
and power of conviction which have 
culminated in ‘‘Unleavened Bread.” 
His subjects vary from burlesque to 
novel, from light verse to charming 
essays on general subjects. His first 
long novel, ‘‘ Face to Face,’’ appeared 
in 1886, and gave abundant evidence 
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of the Civil War in the Mississippi 
Valley. His volume comprises nine 
chapters devoted to the following 


of the author’s native ability. ‘‘ The 
Reflections of a Married Man,’’ which 
is a study of the experiences and per- 


ROBERT GRANT 
Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


plexities of a young married couple, 
are almost household words. It was 
anew departure for Mr. Grant and 
added greatly to his reputation. The 
observant reader of ‘‘ Unleavened 
Bread’’ cannot fail to note the im- 
mense labor and care that have gone 
into its composition, although its 
author is a rapid worker. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. Fiske here brings his breadth 
of view, his rare appreciation of the 
orderly movement of history, and his 
singular power of clear description 
and charm of narration to setting 
forth the course and significant events 


topics; From St. Louis to Belmont, 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, The Navy 
and New Orleans, From Corinth to 
Stone River, The Vicksburg Problem, 


’ The Fall of Vicksburg, Chickamauga, 


Chattanooga, Nashviile. The book 
does not attempt to cover the less im- 
portant incidents, but to treat those 
dominant movements which prophe- 
sied and led to the final result of the 
war. His narrative is interesting. 
The strenuous vigor and superb valor 
of American soldiers and sailors are 
celebrated by the force of the simple 
story, and a noble chapter is added to 
American history. The volume is 
free from narrow partisanship. To be 
sure, Mr. Fiske surveys from a 
Northern point of view the move- 
ments he describes, but from so high 
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a position that he sees with quite im- 
partial clearness, so that his book can 
be read with interest and a sense of 
fair play even by those who failed to 
win. The struggle for the possession 
of the Mississippi Valley was a life and 
death struggle for the Confederacy, 
and in Mr. Fiske’s hands it receives 
fair and authoritative treatment. 
With maps. 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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SOPHIA. 

Let the novel-reader be persuaded 
to turn back to Vauxhall, to the chair 
and the coach, to the ingenuous heir- 
ess and the wily fortune-hunter, and to 
the days when the /77sh Register printed 
the names and addresses of English 
heiresses, always ready, according to 
the traditional Irish phrase, to ‘‘ trate 
themselves ’’ to an honest lad from 


LADY BETTY WASTED NO TIME ON WORDS. SHE WAS ALREADY IN THE 
WATER AND WADING ACROSS 


Copyright, 1900, by Longmans, Green and Company 


From ‘‘ Sophia” 
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Dublin or Cork. Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘‘ Sophia ’’ sets out from 1742, 
and there is just a background of 
Jacobite suggestion in the plot. But 
the action and incident—there is 
plenty of both —do not turn on the 
doings of the Young Pretender and 
his men. Mr. Weyman gets all the 
arena that he needs in the alleys and 
groves of Vauxhall, in London streets, 
at the Rev. Alexander Keith’s, over 
against Mayfair Chapel (where heir- 
esses and others could be married 
without notice or license), on the old 
coach road, and in a quiet sunny gar- 
den. He keeps the game alive with 
remarkable spirit, and we follow the 
ever-changing fortunes of the two 
heroines with unabated interest. So- 
phia runs the course of many another 
quiet-mannered, but high-mettled and 
adventurous heroine of fiction. Each 
and all of her escapades might be 
paralleled without difficulty from the 
novels of the present generation ; but 
she will attract the reader as though 
she were the first exponent of a fairly 
familiar type. Illustrated. 345 pp. 
12mo.—London Atheneum. 


THE UNKNOWN. 


Camille Flammarion won the Mon- 
thyon prize ; he is a savant, an astron- 
omer, a popular lecturer in France, 
and an ardent champion of ghosts. 
His mystical writings, indeed, have 
been so bold that the word ‘‘ notorie- 
ty” is beginning to follow his name 
instead of a more honorable distinc- 
tion. Now he comes forward with 
another book in which he asserts that 
he proves a union between the mate- 
jialand the spiritual. There are no 
qualifications ; no loophole for a grace- 
ful retreat. There are enough ghosts 
and other unpleasant things in the 
book to supply all the new-made fam- 
ilies in the United States with respect- 
able ancestral apparitions, warranted 
to groan, sigh, slam doors, and to 
otherwise conduct themselves as line- 


aged spirits should. Flammarion calls 
his work ‘‘ The Unknown,’’ and in 
the introduction says: 

‘‘We should believe nothing with- 
out proof. There are only two scien- 
tific methods in this world. One is 
the old scholastic method which 
affirmed certain truths a priori, to 
which facts were afterwards expected 
to conform, and that of modern sci- 
ence since the time of Bacon, which 
starts by observing facts and does not 
formulate a theory until it has estab- 
lished them. Needless to say, it is 
the second of these methods that is 
here adopted.’’ 

M. Flammarion himself has never 
witnessed any psychic phenomena, 
and so he has been forced to depend 
upon the experiences of others. When 
he contemplated the present book he 
inserted a request in three of the most 
popular journals of France asking 
their subscribers to inform him if they 
had ever had a spiritual manifestation. 
He received 4,280 answers ; 2,456 were 
no, and 1,824 were yes. Ashe justly 
assumes, many of these people must 
have replied in good faith. Allowance 
is made for jesters, persons evidently 
the subject of delusions and hallucina- 
tions, and then the residuum is taken 
to support the contention of commu- 
nication by psychic force. In ‘‘ The 
Unknown ”’ 181 letters are submitted. 
Many of these M. Flammarion says 
he was at personal pains to verify. 
Most remarkable reading they furnish. 
If the facts contained therein occurred 
as told there are weirdly strange events 
going on in this old workaday world. 
In almost every one of the 181 letters 
the writers declare in plain, unexcited 
language that they were notified by an 
apparition of the death of some friend 
or relative. These apparitions were 
confined to no particular time or place, 
but manifested themselves in broad 
day as well as at night, and in the 
busiest as well as the loneliest places. 
They are so puzzling that one is 
tempted to agree with the Psalmist 
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when he declared that all men are 
liars. 

Besides these telepathic communi- 
cations there are many wonderful in- 
stances of hypnotic influence and sug- 
gestion; actual hallucinations are 
treated of and psychic action is main- 
tained as a fact. M. Flammarion 
argues that it is just as reasonable to 
suppose that the brain, or mind, or 
whatever it is, can originate a force 
which will create a movement through 
the ether as light and sound does, and 
proceeding forward strike another 
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THE ACTION AND THE 
WORD. 


In his latest novel, ‘‘ The Action 
and the Word,’’ Brander Matthews 
presents an interesting study of New 
York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred.’’ It cop- 
cerns Mrs. Brookfield, a fascinating 
society woman, who, after performing 
the part of Frou-frou in amateur 
theatricals under the auspices of 
charity, comes near to playing the 
part in reality. She scores such a 
success with her histrionic powers as 





‘“ FATHER, YOU DON’T KNOW HOW MUCH I LOVE HER’” 


Copyright, 1900, by Brander Matthews 


From ‘‘ The Action and the Word”’ 


Published by Harper and Brothers 


brain in synchronous vibration and 
produce an impression on the optic 
and auditory nerves. This is particu- 
larly ingenious, as no one is in a posi- 
tion to assert that it may not be true. 
Dreams, premonitory and otherwise, 
come in for a chapter, and then M. 
Flammarion sums up his case. His 
conclusions are of a necessity based 
on his self-created premises and carry 
just so much weight with them as the 
reader has belief in what he has read. 
487 pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


to cause her own head to be slightly 
turned. The leading theatrical man- 
agers seek her professional services, 
The manner in which the author 
depicts the ambitious wife and mother, 
who stands undecided between home 
and the stage, makes the story interest- 
ing from the psychological standpoint 
of view. But rather than give up 
her home, husband and child, Mrs. 
Brookfield gives up her temptation, 
and Duty triumphs over Ambition. 
The dramatic effect which the author 
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has succeeded in creating by this 
theme loses some of its force after- 
ward by the attempt to make Mrs. 
Brookfield appear as if she never had 
any intentions to leave her husband, 
while her previous actions would seem 
tocontradict her words. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley. 261 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


AN OPTIMISTIC POET. 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead ; 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled,— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 


These lines that have been read 
wherever English newspapers are cir- 
culated have done much to empha- 
size the importance of presenting a 
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flower, speaking a pleasant word, 
giving a reassuring smile or lending a 
helping hand before the arrival of the 
undertaker. They were written by 
Nixon Waterman and now appear in 
his beautiful volume, ‘‘A Book of 
Verses,’’ published by Forbes and 
Company, Boston and Chicago. The 
appearance of this volume is such as 
delights the heart of one who loves well- 
made, artistic books, and its contents 
are so delightfully human and hopeful 
as to appeal to all who can feel the 
worth of pages that have a positive, 
poetic personality and a breezy whole- 
someness in their every line. It is a 
book whose atmosphere is such that 
all who dwell within it will be happier 
and better therefor. While it is in 
nowise ‘‘ preachy ’’ the reader lays it 
down with pleasant thoughts in his 
mind and a stouter hope in his heart. 
The author writes after this fashion : 


NIXON WATERMAN 
Copyright, 1900, by Forbes and Company 
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Were there no God, I still would thank The 
Source, though all unknown, 

Wherein are born the joys of men, the gifts 
I call my own. 

The heart impels the tongue to speak since 
to my lot belong 

A woman’s love, a sheaf of grain, a lily and 
a song. 

The savage beast, the poison vine, the evil 
of the earth,— 

I know not if the good and bad were only 
one at birth ; 

But all the world seems gracious when I set 
against the wrong 

A woman’s love, a sheaf of grain, a lily and 
a song. 

Although Mr. Waterman’s style is 
always marked with a strong person- 
ality, his versatility is such that his 
work has been likened to that of 
Whitman, Riley, Burns, Poe, Long- 
fellow, and numerous others, but the 
critics have agreed that in all he 
writes ‘‘he is just himself.’’ His 
muse is one which he is thoroughly 
competent 

‘Happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.”’ 

This volume-of two hundred and 
twenty-six pages includes many child 
and dialect verses of a very high order 
of merit, and such as must certainly 
find their way into the collections of 
public readers. While Mr. Water- 
man could well rest his claim to wide 
recognition on his efforts in a lighter 
vein it is in what the critics would 
term ‘‘ real poetry’’ that he strikes 
his highest and most enduring note. 
In these his free-flowing measures are 
marked with a depth and breadth of 
feeling and an easy gracefulness of 
finish that give to his work the stamp 
of genuine merit. The happiest of 
hopes and the mellowest of memories 
are in pleasing evidence throughout 
the volume. 

Oh, the olden, golden days, 
Oh, the pebbled path that strays 
Where the yellow willow quivers by the 
river’s winding ways ; 
Oh, the lazy, hazy stream, 
Where the lilies drowse and dream, 
Their sunny hearts of honey in their burn- 
ished bowls of cream. 

And here is a stanza from another 

poem in the same retrospective vein: 
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Oh, the drip, drip, drip of the rain, the rain, 
The drip, drip, drip, of the rain; 

The sweet, sad song the whole night long 
Is sung in my drowsy brain. 

In a dream I rest in the old home nest, 
And my mother comes again 

As came she oft with a step as soft 
As the drip, drip, drip of the rain, 

The rain, 

The drip, drip, drip of the rain. 


If, while reading a book, it is a 
proof of genuineness for one to feel 
conscious of the wish that one’s good 
friend might enjoy it with him, then 
‘* A Book of Verses ’’ is genuine. All 
through it runs a note of sympathy. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE FARRINGDONS. 


Elizabeth Farringdon, the heroine 
of the story, is a delightful study, 
and every corner of her mind seems 
to be ransacked for the benefit of the 
reader ; while in bold contrast to her, 
and equally well depicted, stands the 
boy lover Christopher ‘Thornley, 
whose lifelong devotion to Elizabeth 
forms one of the most interesting 
features of the tale. The analysis of 
the religious feelings that respectively 
animate Elizabeth and Christopher 
is most delightfully expressed, and 
throughout the story the authoress 
never loses hold of her chief char- 
acters or fails to be consistent in her 
description of their mental attributes. 
These are always sharply accentuated, 
to the manifest interest of the 
narrative. Of humor, sly and in- 
fectious, bubbling up in an irrepres- 
sible unostentatious manner, there is 
also plenty. The characters of the 
old women, Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. 
Hankey, areexcellently drawn. Mrs. 
Hankey was a woman whose rule in 
life was never to look on the bright 
side of things; such a course, in her 
opinion, would have been distinctly 
‘tempting Providence.’’ ‘‘ Her theory 
appeared to be that as long as Prov- 
idence saw you were miserable, that 
Power was comfortable concerning 
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you and left you alone ; but if Prov- 
idence discovered you could bear 
more sorrow than you were then bear- 
ing, you were at once supplied with 
that little more. Naturally, therefore, 
her object was to convince Providence 
that her cup of misery was full.’’ 
These two ladies discuss various 
material matters—always with a con- 
siderable leavening of religious feel- 
ing—in the most charmingly amusing 
fashion. If Mrs. Hankey has gloomy 
proclivities, Mrs. Bateson for her part 
holds strong opinions on the subject 
of digestion. Elizabeth one day 
innocently inquires why men think 
about mischief more than women. 
Mrs. Hankey severely replies that it is 
because ‘‘the Lord made ’em so,”’ 
and that the men haven’t no sense. 
“You never spoke a truer word, Mrs. 
Hankey,’’ agreed her hostess; the 
very best of them don’t know the 
difference between their souls and their 
stomachs ; and they fancy they are 
a-wrestling with their doubts, when 
really it is their dinners that are 
a-wrestling with them. Now take 
Bateson himself, and a kinder husband 
or a better Methodist never drew 
breath ; yet, so sure as he touches a 
bit of pork, he begins to worry him- 
self about the doctrine of Election till 
there’s no living with him.’’ ‘‘ That’s 
a man all over, to the very life,’’ said 
Mrs. Hankey, sympathetically ; ‘‘ and 
he never has the sense to see what’s 
wrong with him, I’ll be bound,’ ’’ 
‘Not he—he wouldn’t be a man if 
he had. And then he’ll sit in the 
front parlor and engage in prayer for 
hours at a time, till I says to him, 
‘Bateson,’ says I, ‘I’d be ashamed 
to go troubling the Lord with a prayer, 
when a pinch o’ carbonate of soda 
would set things straight again.’’’ 
We wish we could quote more from 
this delightful novel, but we trust that 
what we have said will cause readers 
to procure the book for themselves. 
They will certainly find a rare treat. 
367 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 
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ROBERT TOURNAY. 


This is a story of the French Revo- 
lution ; the heroine is a woman of the 
nobility, Edme de Rochefort, and the 
hero is Robert Tournay, son of her 
father’s steward. One of the particu- 
larly agreeable features of the work is 
that while the heroine is a charming 
woman, she is also distinctively 
French, not an English or American 
maiden put into a French gown. Her 
character is thoroughly wrought out 
as that of a woman of the old regime 
in France, of the centuries when 
French noblewomen were delicately 
bred, tenderly nurtured, and shielded 
from every possible hardship except 
those which come from unhappy and 
sometimes shameful marriage. The 
pride engendered by all these centuries 
of tradition is in Edme de Rochefort, 
and she is a creation as perfect asa 
Jacqueminot rose. 

In making his hero manly enough 
to conquer all obstacles, yet strong 
and sensitive enough to win the heart 
of this woman, by obedience to all the 
sweet fantastic observances of chiv- 
alry, Mr. Sage has fulfilled a most 
difficult task. He also did rather a 
daring thing in choosing for the set- 
ting of his story a period so thorough- 
ly thrashed over by historians and 
novelists as that of the Revolution, 
but in this, too, he has been success- 
ful. His picture of Danton is equaled 
only by that of Robespierre, and both 
are masterly. He gives glimpses and 
sidelights on the life of that terrible 
period, and is not so busy in making 
his hero go through impossible adven- 
tures that he neglects the depiction of 
minor persons in the drama. One of 
the telling incidents in the book is 
the execution of La Liberte, the wild 
peasant girl who for a time was the 
leader of the Paris mob, and another 
—which it would be hard to match 
without going to the classic novels of 
France—is the little scene in the 
prison yard, when the list of those 
condemned is read out and the aristo- 
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crats rise and take their places in the 


MONKS AND MONASTERIES. 
line. One has the sensation of being 


We are indebted to Alfred Wesley 
Wishart for ‘‘A Short History of 
Monks and Monasteries,’’ a sketch of 
monastic institutions from their origin 


present at the pathetic, terrible scene. 
One of the most delightful characters 
is Gaillard, the actor who is through- 














A MOMENT THEY STOOD IN SILENCE 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company From ‘ Robert Tournay 





out the comrade and friend of Robert 
Tournay. With illustrations by Erie 
Pape and Mary Ayer. 372 pp. I2mo. 
— Washington Times. 


to their partial overthrow in the Refor- 
mation period. The author does not 
profess to have consulted original 
sources to any great extent, but, 
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although it is intermediate authorities 
to whom he is mainly indebted for his 


only study the isolated anchorite seek- 
ing a victory over a sinful self in the 


““A CHEER FOR THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY "’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


data, he has striven to avoid the errors 
into which one is apt to fall from the 
use of such means of information. 
What he has attempted to do is to 
present the salient features of the sub- 
jectso far as they are essential toa 
proper conception of the orderly evo- 
lution of the ascetic ideal. To un- 
derstand monasticism one must not 


From ‘‘ Robert Tournay"’ 


Egyptian desert, or the monk in the 
secluded cloister, but he must also 
trace the fortunes of ascetic organiza- 
tions involving multitudes of men, 
vast aggregations of wealth and sur- 
viving the rise and fall of empires. 
Within the scope of such an inquiry, 
almost every phase of human life is 
encountered. Attention is divided 
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between hermits, beggars, mission- 
aries, professors, diplomatists, states- 
men and pontiffs.—W. Y. Sun. 


A deal of learning on the musty past 
is put together, not without good 
results, in this book. There is plenty 
of romance in the history of the 
monastic institution, from its origin to 
its overthrow in the period of the 
Reformation. To a very large extent 
the author has preserved this air of 
romance, and presented at the same 
time the salient features of the history 
of these cloisters of the past—for ot 
the monasteries which exist to-day, 
none have the flavor of those of the 
middle ages—they. are relics of the 
past, in a distinctly modern frame. 
Mr. Wishart writes delightfully of the 
monasticism of the East, and considers 
exhaustively the rise, flourish and fall 
of all the prominent orders of the past. 
It is a volume that ought to take rank 
among the favorite volumes in the 
libraries of students of the middle ages. 
Illustrated. 454 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


TO PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 
CITING ME TO POETIC WORK. 


Sweet Poet, thou of whom these years that 
roll 

Must one day yet the burdened birthright 

learn, 

And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
How piercing was the sight within thy soul ; 
Gifted apart, thou goest to the great goal, 

A cloud-bound radiant spirit, strong to 

earn, 

Light-reft, that prize for which fond 

myriads yearn 
Vainly light-blest,—the Seer’s aureole. 


IN- 


And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to 
catch 
All spheral sounds in thy song blent so 
well, 
Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering 
spell 
With wistful love? 
snatch 
My wreath for thy young brows, and bend 
to watch 
Thy veiled transfiguring sense’s miracle. 
—From ‘‘Poems’’ by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


Ah! let the Muse now 
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THE KENDALS. 


It was Lawrence Barrett who truth- 
fully remarked: ‘‘ The sculptor and 
the architect, the painter and the 
poet, live in their works which endure 
after them; the actor’s work dies 
when he dies.’’ And to those who 
put into permanent form a record of 
the achievements of histrionic notabili- 
ties who are worthy of our present 
thoughts and later memories, we owe 
a debt of gratitude. A rare biography, 
executed with remarkable fidelity, is 
the recent life of the Kendals, by Mr. 
T. Edgar Pemberton. Direct, dis- 
criminating, and comprehensive, the 
book gives more than a mere personal 
sketch, in the picture of the times 
and conditions in which their work 
has been accomplished.—7Zzhe Dial. 


One’s first surprise in opening this 
book is that ‘‘ the Kendals ’’ have not 
had their story told before; and the 
next is that such an inimitable pair 
of actors should have left so little on 
literary record during their long, pros- 
perous and brilliant career. It is as 
long ago as the spring of 1861, that 
Mr. W. H. Grimston made his first 
appearance on the boards of the Royal 
Soho Theatre, now ‘‘ Royalty,’’ in 
‘* A Life’s Revenge’’ under the om 
de guerre of Mr. Kendal.’’ He was 
not then eighteen; although the 
gifted partner of his art and fortunes 
—the ‘‘ Madge Robertson ”’ of a later 
day, and sister of the author of 
‘* Caste ’’—preceded her future hus- 
band on the stage by several years, 
having acted a child’s part at the - 
Marylebone Theatre in 1854, at the 
youthful age of nearly five. They 
were made man and wife fifteen years 
afterwards, and the story goes that, 
on leaving the church, all hope of a 
honeymoon was dashed by the sum- 
mons of the pair to appear as 
‘‘Orlando’’ and ‘‘ Rosalind” that 
evening at Manchester. Since that 
day it is not too much to say that 
‘‘the Kendals’’ have been public 
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property. We have laughed; we 
have—well, blown our noses demon- 
stratively at their bidding. Both of 
them have contributed to the artistic 
and social amelioration of the stage 
of our day, and they are both entitled 
to the honors attending such suc- 
cesses. Illustrated. 340 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—London Bookseller. 
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THE ALABASTER BOX. 


This is a story of settlement life by 
Sir Walter Besant, and in it is shown 
from actual knowledge and observa- 
tion the effect of the life upon the 
workers. The principal figure is a 
young man of wealth who is ambi- 
tious and able. He goes to the set- 


** PRAY, HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN THE CUSTOM FOR ONE GENTLE- 
MAN TO INTRUDE ON ANOTHER ?’'”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Dodd, Meed and Company 


From ‘‘ The Alabaster Box ”’ 
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tlement out of curiosity, and the way 
the work and the people with whom 
he comes in contact change his entire 
character and his views of life forms 
the backbone of the story. The 
figures are drawn from the author’s 
experience and the whole tale is ad- 
mirably and realistically executed. 
Illustrated. 327 pp. t12mo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


DOWN NORTH AND UP ALONG. 


‘Down North and Up Along ’’ is 
the title of a book of travel in Nova 
Scotia and parts adjacent, by Mar- 
garet Warner Morley, who will be 
recalled as the author of ‘‘ The Bee 
People.’’ From St. John across the 
Bay of Fundy to Digby, through 
Acadia, to Halifax, to Cape Breton 
and beyond, this is asummer tour not 


tive and informing as Miss | Morley. 
She observes a great many things 
that the tourist is likely to overlook 
—the geology of the country, for in- 
stance—and without loading her 
description with dry facts she inci- 
dentally imparts a great deal of infor- 
mation about the region and its peo- 
ple and their history. With illustra- 
tions. 304 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER 
AND THE DEATH-DANCE. 


STUDIES OF CHARACTER AND ACTION. 


Mr. Egerton Castle’s new book pos- 
sesses one great merit. It reflects 
thought, temperament and genuine 
artistic feeling. ‘‘ Marshfield the 
Observer ’’ repeats the appeal of its 
various predecessors, an appeal 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE 


Copyright, 1900, by Dodd, Mead and Company 


so unusual now as it was a few years 
back, but the tourist may not often 
take it with a companion so apprecia- 


From ‘‘ Down North and Up Along’’ 


based on the broadest sympathy for 
human nature, but somehow invaria- 
bly original. Mr. Castle cares most 
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for the romance in life, but he illus- 
trates with remarkable fullness that 
rare quality to which we have more 
than once referred in this place, the 
quality of linking the most romantic 
motive to elements tangible enough, 
modern enough, to satisfy the most 
exacting realist. Marshfield, the sup- 
posititious narrator of nearly all the 
stories in this volume, is the analytical 
spirit incarnate; but, true to the 
catholic drift of the criticism of his 
time, he gives its due weight to every 
emotion, whether it be cruelly scien- 
tific or passionately sentimental. 
There seems nothing unnatural in his 
sympathetic recital of events fairly 
‘rococo’ in their superficial aspects. 
He is always piercing to the human 
quality beneath the trappings, and 
this book is perhaps most effective 
when it is most audaciously decora- 
tive. There is a duel scene in ‘‘ The 
Guests of the Wolf-master,’’ a scene 
elaborated with such richness of color, 
such medizeval picturesqueness, that 
fora moment the reader is in dread of 
acollapse ; the whole episode threatens 
to be of the stage stagey. But, as we 
have noted on other occasions in dis- 
cussing Mr. Castle’s work, his touch 
is sure ; if he attempts a difficult pas- 
sage itis with full knowledge of the 
art by which it may be carried through, 
and what might at first blush be con- 
sidered a mere ‘‘ tour de force’’ is 
seen to be a stroke of nature, art 
kindled with human emotion. Marsh- 
field is a student of curious, even 
eccentric themes, and the reader of 
this volume passes from one new sen- 
sation to another. But he finds noth- 
ing freakish anywhere, the romance 
is of the most unexpected character, 
yet it is the romance which we feel to 
be true and perennial. 270 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


=Miss Mary E. Wilkins has set sail 
for Europe ; she has just completed a 
quantity of work and will be able to 
devote herself entirely to rest and 
recreation. 


ARDEN MASSITER 


‘* Arden Massiter,’’ is a true and 
living romance. Dr. Barry has a 
sense of the beautiful in many kinds 
—in character, in landscape, in the 
lines of a face, the sound of a voice— 
and he has the power to communicate 
what he feels. More than that he has 
the art to construct a story that leads 
without flagging through many scenes 
of excitement to a high-strung close. 
One may say that it touches on melo- 
drama, but the truth is, as Dr. Barry 
insists again and again and as any 
traveler can see for himself, that Italy 
is the land of stage effect. All the 
familiar backgrounds, all the pictur- 
esque costumes, all the theatrical 
motives, come to us, as the stage 
comes, from the South and they are 
still close to the life they espied. It 
needs no profound study of the journals 
to see that the Maffia and the Camorra 
are living powers, organisms which 
like the germs of a disease have fast- 
ened on the new in Italy while they 
still rankle in the old. For the life 
which gives to Dr. Barry the setting 
for his moving scenes—the life of an 
old Italian family still rules in their 
castle on the Volscian hills, defiant of 
the new order, impotent to assert the 
old, yet still capable of throwing up 
individual beauty and talent—that is 
a life which the English tourist does 
not see but it lends its inspiration to- 
day to D’Annunzio’s romances. And 
the wealthy Englishman, socialist by 
conviction, aristocrat by sympathy, 
makes such a link as might naturally 
enough have brought into contact the 
underground powers of anarchic con- 
spiracy, half sedition half brigandage, 
with the superb phantom of Rome’s 
untransacting nobility. Atleast there 
is nothing in the story, vehement and 
bloody though many of its passages 
may be, that revolts our sense of prob- 
ability ; and we have read no book since 
‘‘John Inglesant’’ that conveys so 
well the fascination which Italy and 
above all Rome exercises upon imag- 
inative Englishmen. 388pp. 12mo. 
—London Saturday Review. 
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TOOMEY AND OTHERS. 

For insight into the conditions of the 
nether life of a great city the sketches 
in Mr. Robert Shackleton’s modest 
volume, ‘‘ Toomey and Others,”’ 
have a distinct value. Such intimate 
acquaintance with traits of character 
developed under these conditions, 
such true portraiture of the environ- 
ments of the struggling poor in tene- 
ment beehives, such appreciation of 
the chance subjection to capricious 


A FEW OF THE OLD SOLDIERS. . 
LITTLE PROCESSION 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


From ‘‘ Toomey and Others"’ 


circumstance before which the lowly 
are too often almost powerless, are 
really rare, and especially so in a 


- LOOKED AFTER THE 
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medium so simple, so direct and force- 
ful as is that of thisauthor. His great 
strength lies in clear delineation and 
terse narration. He arrives at pro- 
foundly pathetic effects, yet with no 
lavish expenditure of adjectives, and it 
is a pathos of nature’s own, with, in 
some instances, a cold, perhaps sordid 
setting, in vivid contrast with the liy- 
ing warmth of the action of the story, 
The best sketch of the series is not 
that which is put foremost. Indeed, 
we are inclined to consider 
‘* How Toomey Willed His 
Government Job’’ the least 
praiseworthy. The tale 
entitled ‘‘ Before the Arch- 
bishop’ appeals to the 
deepest sympathy of which 
the human heart is capable, 
awakening an wunassuage- 
able pity for the chief char- 
acter, Maggie Thorley. 
‘*The Promotion of Berk- 
water ’’ is told with sharp, 
austere strokes of the pen, 
reminding one of a canvas 
by one of Murillo’s follow- 
ers, who delighted most in 
the severe white and black 
effects of the master. But 
there are plentiful gleams 
of humor also in the book. 
The happiest of these the 
reader will perhaps find in 
the clever chapter devoted 
to ‘‘Mis’ Randolph’s Knee.” 
‘*A Proposal During 
Shiva’’ is the longest tale 
in the volume, and the one 
in which motive and char- 
acter are most carefully 
worked out. Illustrated. 
254 pp. 12mo.—/hiladel- 

phia North American. 


=‘‘A History of Sans- 
krit Literature,’ by A. A. 
Macdonell, M. A., Deputy 
Professor of Sanskrit at Ox- 
ford, is to be published by 
D. Appleton and Company in their 
Literatures of the World Series, 


edited by Edmund Gosse. 
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AN ANGEL OF CLAY. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge has 
given us a new expression of his many- 
sided ability by publishing his first 


suggestion in it of the impersonal and 
remote point of view of the realistic 
observer and recorder. Several of the 
characters, however, are evidently 


THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


novel, ‘‘An Angel of Clay.’’ It is 
written in the fluent style that distin- 
guishes all of Mr. Partridge’s literary 
work, and it gives a carefully executed 
study of certain phases in the art life 
of New York. By taking a sculptor 
for his hero, Mr. Partridge, unlike 
many novelists, dealt with material 
with which he was thoroughly famil- 
lar. The book is essentially the work 
of the idealist ; there is not the least 


From ‘‘An Angel of Clay’ 


drawn from life. The conversations 
on art will be read with considerable 
interest by students of the subject and 
of our American civilization in gen- 
eral. The wide scope of the novel- 
fever has enabled Mr. Partridge to ex- 
press himself freely through his char- 
acter on a wide variety of artistic 
themes. The references to Boston are 
particularly interesting just at this 
time, when the relative merits of Bos- 
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ton and New York are exciting cham- 
pions of both cities. Mr. Partridge, 
as is well known, began his career in 
Boston and did there much of the work 
‘ which established his reputation. Dur- 
ing the past few years, however, he 
has worked chiefly in New York, 
which he believes gives more real 
encouragement to artists and sculp- 
tors. Unlike most art-workers, he 
enjoys the strenuousness of our life 
here. With illustrations by A. W. 
Wenzell. 213 pp. r2mo. Literary 
World. 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES. 


In these times of arbor days and 
public recognition of the economic 
importance of trees in our national life, 
this book will surely not fail of a 
hearty welcome. It describes nearly 
two hundred trees and some shrubs, 
among them being all those prominent 
in northeastern America, and a few 
distinctive and rare species found in 
the South and West. Several that are 
not indigenous, but have become 
identified with the tree-life of this coun- 
try, have been included. The primary 
classification followed is that of the 
soil in which these trees flourish, 
which gives five divisions: trees that 
grow near water, trees that flourish in 
moist soil, those of rich soil, those of 
rocky soil, and those of dry soil. 
Family, shape, height, range, and 
time of bloom are all given in each 
case. The subdivision is according 
to the leaves. Both common and 
scientific names are given. 

The illustrations consist of sixty- 
four colored and one hundred and 
sixty-four black-and-white plates, and 
fifty-five diagrams, by Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan, who has, we think, improved 
upon even the excellence of her work 
in ‘‘A Guide to the Wild Flowers.’’ 
With an introduction by Dr. N. L. 
Britton. 313 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE. 


Mrs. Wharton’s first volume was, 
as will be remembered, a collection of 
short stories, all showing the greatest 
delicacy of touch and perfect grasp of 
the incident upon which the stories 
individually turned ; while her style 
throughout was so finished and strik- 
ing as to win for her many admirers, 

The present volume contains one 
long story with a most unusual! plot, 
a spiritual tragedy in whose working 
out and the consequent delineation of 
character Mrs. Wharton shows more 
than a trace of the influence of Henry 
James ; even to being almost too pain- 
ful to be pleasant reading, fine as is 
the story in its originality and the 
almost absolute perfection of its tell- 
ing. 

Mrs. Wharton seems to enter thor- 
oughly into the workings of the human 
mind ; Glennard’s feelings as to his 
rapidly increasing poverty, which 
might soon make it necessary for him 
to give up the club in which he is sit- 
ting when the story opens are told in 
the following words: 

It was not that he cared much for the club, 
but that the remote contingency of having 
to give it up stood to him just then, perhaps, 
for the very reason of its insignificance 
and remoteness, for the symbol of his in- 
creasing abnegations; of that perpetual 
paring-off that was gradually reducing ex- 
istence to the naked business of keeping 
himself alive. It was the futility of his 
multiplied shifts and privations that made 
them seem unworthy of a high altitude, the 
sense that, however rapidly he eliminated 
the superfluous, his cleared horizon was 
likely to offer no nearer view of the one 
prospect toward which he strained. To give 
up things in order to marry the woman one 
loves is easier than to give them up without 
being brought appreciably nearer to such a 
conclusion. 

It was during the mood naturally 
accompanying such thoughts that two 
great temptations came into Glen- 
nard’s life. The one the wish to avoid 
the possibility of Alexa Trent—the 
girl he loved and saw no prospect of 
marrying—going abroad with a rich 
aunt for two years ; and the other the 
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opportunity to carry his wishes into 
execution. 

It is true the carrying out of his 
last temptation involved not only a 
great wrong to Glennard’s better 
nature, but also to the memory of a 
dead friend—a treachery to an old 
friendship, but the successful consum- 
mation of this plan, which fate anda 
notice in Zhe London Spectator had 
thrust so opportunely into his hands 
was sure to provide him with the nec- 
essary money to marry at once, and 
the plan was one which neither the 
world nor the girl he loved need ever 
know—nor could it really harm the 
dead—so Glennard fell, published the 
letters in his possession anonymously, 
and married Miss Trent. 

The tragedy of the book lies in 
Stephen Glennard’s unsuccessful 
efforts to overcome the effects of this 
treacherous action upon his own char- 
acter, and ultimately upon his own 
and his wife’s happiness. How the 
tragedy culminated it would not be 
fairto its author to. reveal, and we 
can only advise our readers to learn it 
from the pages of this very interesting, 
if painful, story itself. 156 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. 


These tales of the Far North, by 
Jack London, mark the advent of a 
new romance-writer in the literary 
world. Whether Mr. London will 
ever do another book as good as this 
is of course uncertain; it bears the 
earmarks of practical experience, and 
sometimes, in his ‘‘ Wanderjahre’’ a 
man sees and understands things 
which are uncommonly fascinating, 
and which, as he does not meet them 
in his after life, he cannot record 
twice. Also it is not given to any 
man to discover more than one new 
and unworked field. In this book are 
nine stories of the Far North, of the 
Yukon country, Dawson mining 
camps, and the white silence of Cana- 
dian mountains. They are stories of 


Indians, of miners, and of the women 
and priests who stray into the far 
corners of the earth, and belong to a 
different species from those whom one 
meets in the haunts of civilization. 
The author has borrowed a little of 
the Californian’s Galic conciseness and 
rather more of the Anglo-Indian’s 
brutal directness. But his material is 
new, and so is the spirit with which 
he deals with it; and no man can 
modestly claim absolute originality. 

There are two creations in this 
book ; one is the story of ‘‘ The Son 
of the Wolf,’’ which is a wild saga of 
romance and adventure, the hero 
being ‘‘ Scruff’’ Mackenzie, and the 
heroine the daughter of a Thlinkit 
chief; the other is ‘‘ Malemute Kid,’’ 
the big, stern, gruff, tender-hearted, 
wise Ulysses who appears in half the 
tales—a sort of Argonaut Mulvaney. 
Even in the portrait of the ‘‘ Kid’’ 
there are undefined shadows; he isa 
little too much of a type and not 
enough of a person; but ‘‘ Scruff’’ 
Mackenzie and his canny and un- 
daunted courting could hardly be 
improved at all. 

There is a grim humor in ‘‘ The 
Men of Forty-Mile,’’ and ‘‘ The Wife 
of a King,’’ and ‘‘ In a Far Country ”’ 
is a grewsome creation in which the 
humor is salted with horror. ‘‘ The 
Priestly Prerogative’’ deals with a 
psychological question more subtle 
than the subjects of the other stories, 
and ‘‘An Odyssey of the North’’ 
though less impressive in literary 
style, is really a wonderful drama ot 
love, hatred, and revenge, such as 
very few story-tellers have had the 
good hap to discover, or having con- 
ceived, to tell intelligibly. ‘‘To the 
Man on Trail’’ is scarcely more than 
a mere anecdote, but it goes witha 
rush ; and ‘‘ The White Silence ’’ has 
a warm human interest and some good 
description in it. There is not a bad 
story in the book, and every one has 
a distinct reason for its being. With 
frontispiece. 251 pp. 12mo0.—Wéash- 
ington Times. 
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THE CONSPIRATORS. 


In this novel, by Robert W. Cham- 
bers, a young American, an army 
officer, is robbed of his passport in a 
railway train by a man who afterwards 
proves.to be a crowned Prince from 
over the border. The Yankee soldier 


is in consequence thrown into prison, 
where he is first kicked and cuffed 
and then kissed and petted. The 
scene of the tale is laid in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, which Princi- 


pality is coveted by the Emperor of 
Germany but is under the protection 
of a fairy princess who turns out to 
be the Queen of Holland. Wilhel- 
mina only figures for a brief moment 
in the story, but her advent and con- 
nection with the plot are well worked 
up. Mr. Chambers has a good chance 
to ridicule the political situation in 
the small tin-plated countries gov- 
erned by feeble princelings, and parts 
of the story are quite amusing. The 


““* TAKE IT,’ SHE WHISPERED; ‘ DON’T FORGET ME’”’ 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper and Brothers 


From ‘‘ The Conspirators”’ 
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army of a few hundred met revolts, 
but is enticed into a wine cellar and 
made beautifully drunk, and then 
spanked by their parents. Of course, 


PHILIP WINWOOD. 


Mr. Robert Neilson Stephen’s 
‘* Philip Winwood,’’ continues its 
author’s steady advance in merit. The 


“IT WAS PHILIP’S CUSTOM, AT THIS TIME, TO ATTEND FIRST 
NIGHTS AT THE PLAYHOUSES”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by L. C. Page and Company 


the villains are foiled in the last chap- 
ter, and every one lives happily after- 
wards. No, not every one, as one 
poor man is killed by a wild boar 
which is afterwards slain by the hero. 
This death seemed hardly needed and 
spoils the effect caused by the humor 
of the mutiny. Fortunately, there is 
no burst of applause, self-administered 
or otherwise, as the boar is slain, and 
this mitigates to a small degree the 
owing and useless death of one 
of the villains. Illustrated. 265 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


From ‘“‘ Philip Winwood ”’ 


hero and heroine, although married, 
take opposite sides in the Revolution- 
ary War, and, separated partly by 
events and partly by their own will, 
pass through a series of original ad- 
ventures to perfect happiness. The 
supposed author, an officer holding 
the King’s commission, writes in ap- 
propriate style, even to the detail of 
calling Bunker Hill, Bunker’s Hill, an 
error to be picked up only within the 
loyalist lines. The other characters, 
the brave, impetuous heroine, her 
rascal brother, timid sister, the British 
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scoundrel who loves her, are subordi- 
nated to Philip, who in Lighthorse 
Harry’s opinion, is the American Bay- 
ard. Among them the various charac- 
ters discuss the Whig and Tory argu- 
ment very thoroughly, presenting both 
strongly, and it is only justice to say 
that no author who has attempted the 
work has treated the two parties with 
greater impartiality. Illustrated by 
E. W. D. Hamilton. 412 pp. With 
notes. 12mo.—W. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. 


In reading ‘‘A Master of Craft,’’ 
the latest story from the pen of W. W. 
Jacobs, one is remin2ed forcibly of the 
Admiral who polished up the handle 
and went not to sea. Mr. Jacobs has 
lived for many years close to the 
riverside, and has thus been able to 
study the characters of the old salts 
concerning whom he writes so clever- 
ly. His own salt water experience 
has been very limited, and it is quite 
surprising that he has been able to 
describe with such accuracy the every- 
day lives of the English coastwise 
sailors. Captain Fowler is a charac- 
ter sketch that will appeal to every 
one who is at all familiar with the 
‘*skipper ’’ class, and the humorous 
adventures of the old salt in his deal- 
ings with the fair sex are most amus- 
ing. This little book will leave the 
reader with a pleasant, satisfied feel- 
ing, as though he had been talking to 
an amusing friend. There are not 
many parts of it which will cause 
laughter, but it is full of quaint 
humor that is entirely unforced, the 
characters act in just the way one 
would expect them to, and there is 
never the feeling that the author is 
putting words into their mouths. It 
seems more as though he had been a 
stenographer simply reporting what a 
lot of his friends had told him. 
While there might be some slight 
objection to the many-sweethearted 


Captain, he was so innocent and 
childlike about all his affairs that one 
really sympathizes more with him in 
his troubles than with the women 
with whom he was so invariably 
frivolling. 339 pp. 12mo.—Phil- 
adelphia Telegraph. 


SOUTHERN HEARTS. 


Southern Hearts,’’ by Florence Hull 
Winterburn, is dedicated to her “ Vir- 
ginta Friends as the type of all that 
is sincere, hospitable and kindly in 
Southern character.’’ Now it is my 
good fortune to know that Virginia 
is full of just such ‘‘types”’ and 
knowing this I cannot see why the 
author should have libeled her friends 
by designating as Southern Hearts the 
miserable craven men and the unre- 
fined quarrelsome women who prose 
through the pages of her book of short 
stories. 

I do not believe a /ady anywhere in 
the world would let a negro servant 
give her advice as to how to treat her 
husband. I know no lady of the 
class Miss Winterburn pretends to 
depict says ‘‘ I seen cl’ar nuff Nellie, 
five years ago, how things wuz goin’ 
to be when them two growed up. It’s 
uater, and I dunno’s we kin help it, 
even supposin’ we wuz to desire 
te.” 

There are nine stories in the book, 
so there are nine reasons why it 
should not have been written—nine 
intolerably uninteresting stories—with 
only one original feature—the dialect 
—for the like of ‘haz never was on sea 
or land. 

If the book had been offered simply 
as a collection of short stories it would 
only be an affront to our intelli- 
gence—but when it is pretended that 
the characters represent our fellow 
countrymen it becomes an impertt 
nent attempt to trade on our credulity. 
406 pp. 12mo.—R. W. V. 
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OBIFPUZARY 


The REV. CHARLES BEECHER, brother of 
Henry Ward Beecher, died at Haverhill, 
Mass., April 21st. He was born in Litch- 
field, Conn., October 7, 1815, and is the last 
surviving of the seven sons of the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher. He was the author of 
“The Incarnation or Pictures of the Virgin 
and Her Son,’’ ‘‘ David and His Throne,’’ 
“Pen Pictures of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography and Correspondence of Lyman 
Beecher,’”’ ‘‘Redeemer and Redeemed,”’ 
“Spiritual Manifestations,’’ and ‘‘ Eden 
Tableau.””—W. Y. Tribune. 


MRS. JENNIE MARIA DRINKWATER CONK- 
LIN, Widely known as a writer of books for 
girls, died at New Vernon, N. J., April 28th. 
She was born in Portland, Me., April 14, 
1841. Her father was J,evi Drinkwater, a 
retired sea captain. In March, 1880, she 
was married to the Rev. Nathaniel Conklin, 
who was for many years the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of New Vernon. Un- 
der her maiden name she wrote a number 
of books, among the better known being 
“Tessa Wadsworth's Discipline,”’ ‘‘ Beck’s 
First Corner,’’ ‘‘ Marigold,’ ‘Dolly 
French’s Household,’’ ‘‘ Miss Prudence,’’ 
and “‘Fifteen.’’ Her writings for the relig- 
ious press were numerous. She was the 
originator of the Shut-in Society, which is 
abureau of correspondence. for those who 
are indoor invalids. Its organ is the 
“Open Window,’”’ and its membership is 
extensive.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


GEORGE DouGLass CAMPBELL, Duke of 
Argyll, died in London, April 23d. Born in 
1823, he was the second son of his father, 
the seventh Scottish Duke, but his elder 
brother having died, he succeeded to the 
estates in 1847. One of his favorite pursuits 
was geology, in which he was an acknowl- 
edged authority. The breadth of his mind 
and the extent of his intellectual attain- 
ments may be indicated by the names of a 
few of his more important publications 
suchas ‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ which has 


passed through many editions ; ‘‘ Primeval 
Maun,” “‘ History and Antiquities of Iona,” 
‘‘The Eastern Question,’’ “The Unity of 
Nature,’ ‘‘An Economic History of Scot- 
land,’’ ‘‘ Philosophy of Belief,’’ ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
etc. Heis succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, the Marquis of Lorne, who in 
1871 married the Princess Louise, fourth 
daughter of Queen Victoria.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


AMHEED AND 
ANNE RED 


F. K. D.— 

Henry Seton Merriman is the nom de 
plume of Hugh S. Scott. 

Robert W. Chambers is a married man, an 
artist and author. 


L. F. M.— 


Ja-neece, with the accent on the last 
syllable, is the correct pronunciation of 
Janice. 


B. G.— 


‘‘ Fourth Dimension,’’ means a miscalcu- 
lation—an error in judgment. 


” 


Cc. E.J.— 
The author of ‘‘ Cleanliness is indeed 
next to Godliness,’’ is John Wesley. 


WwW. L.— 


Who is the author of the following lines 
and where can they be found: 


‘Would you make the songs of a people? 
Then give to the dreams of youth, 
With the form of art, which is beauty, 
The soul of art, which is truth.’’ 


Mr. Max Pemberton has well-nigh 
completed a new story under the title, 
‘* Pro Patria.’’ The plot of the story 
concerns a possible invasion of Eng- 
land. 
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NEW BOOK, 


ARCH A OLOGY 


HORNS OF HONOR, AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN THE By-WaAys OF ARCH2:- 
OLOGY. By Frederick Thomas EI- 
worthy, author of ‘‘ The Evil Eye,”’ 
etc. The earlier pages of this book 
are devoted to the horn as a badge of 

honor, and inversely, as happens in many 
other cases, as a sign of contempt. Weare 
not aware of the existence of any other 
work which enters so fully into the sym- 
bolism of the horn, but the author by no 
means assumes himself to be exhaustive— 
that in the present state of things he knows 
to be impossible—nor does he regard his 
conjectures as always furnishing a key 
which will fit the lock. Mr. Elworthy’s 
object, which on the whole is very fairly 
carried out, has been “‘ to state what is true 
and leave experts to explain and harmonize 
that which appears contradictory.” The 
‘greater part of his assumptions may be 
regarded as in a sense accurate, that is, they 
‘represent one side of truth; but it must 
always be borne in mind that in the dream- 
land of folklore, wherein words have so 
constantly influenced the uses of things, 
and the changes of things have had so 
‘marked an effect upon language, it is rarely 
safe to affirm that the full truth has been 
recovered. With many illustrations. 315 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Atheneum. 


se 
BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


DANTE. By Edmund G Gardner, M. A. 
With frontispiece. The Temple Primers. 
159 pp. With appendix. 32mo. 

See With New Books. 


EDWARD THRING, HEADMASTER OF UP- 
PINGHAM SCHOOL. Life, Diary and Letters. 
By George R. Parkin, C. M. G. As the 
author candidly admits in his preface, 
Edward Thring was a schoolmaster, as to 
whose position in the educational world 
there were conflicting opinions. To one, he 
is the ‘‘ ideal of the heroas aschoolmaster”’ ; 
while the other is represented by the 
remark, ‘‘I will having nothing to do with 
making a hero of Thring.’’ Both points of 
view had their justification, and the fact 
they could both be maintained is in itself 
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NEW EDITION; 


some evidence of Thring’s powerful per. 
sonality. While undoubtedlya great school- 
master, Thring all his life suffered from 
deficiencies of character and temper, which, 
in the view of many, excluded him from a 
place among the great schoolmasters of the 
past generation, and certainly, judged b 
results, his work was less in nearly al 
respects than that of Butler, Arnold, or 
Kennedy, or, as most will admit, even of 
Bradley at Marlborough. Still, with all 
deductions, he was a great schoolmaster, 
and he certainly made Uppingham what it 
now is, and this alone is more than enough 
to justify the pious labors of his latest 
biographer. 518 pp. Indexed. 12mo,— 
London Bookseller. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Woodrow 
Wilson. This is as much a history of the 
times of Washington as an accurate, pic- 
turesque story of his life. It presents the 
first American at all of the ¢rucial and 
critical stages of his career, and, while falling 
short of the minute treatment followed in 
Ford’s ‘‘ Washington,’’ brings him before 
the reader wholly as a man, stripped of the 
hazy legends and myths with which Wash- 
ington has been surrounded, .to the detri- 
ment of his actual personality. Washing- 
ton isn’t any the less interesting because 
presented to us as a fellow-mortal ; nor does 
his career lose any of its romance when 
presented under the searchlight of truth. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Popular edi- 
tion. 333pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


KENDALS, THE. A biography. By J. 
Edgar Pemberton, author of  ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens and the Stage,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 
340 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


MARY REED: MISSIONARY TO THE LEP 
ERS. By John Jackson. With introductory 
note by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. In 1890, 
Mary Reed, born in Lowell, O., a teaching 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Cawnpore and Gonda, found her- 
self infected with leprosy. She has since 
dedicated her life to the missions in the 
leper’s settlements in India and Burmah. 
This book is a record of her life, preserved 
the author believes by prayer. Illustrated. 
127 pp. I2mo. 


MIND OF TENNYSON, THE. His thoughts 


of God, Freedom and Immortality. By E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph. D. This is an attempt 
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to deduce from Tennyson’s poetical writ- 
ings his beliefs about God, freedom, immor- 
tality, etc. The method is no doubt legiti- 
mate, but requires rare delicacy and — 
of vision in its employment. And, after all, 
the inquiry will still be possible, did the 
poet unlock his heart in his poetry? 193 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Post. 


OuR PRESIDENTS AND How WE MAKE 
THEM. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 418 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. A criticism. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. With a bibliography 
by John Lane. This is probably the most 
deborate study of this author which has yet 
appeared. That it is not made up of indis- 
criminate eulogy will be clear from the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: As a writer, 
Mr. Kipling is a delight ; as an influence he 
isa danger. Of course, the clock of Time 
is not to be set back by gifts ten times as 
great as Mr. Kipling’s. The great world 
movement will still go on, moving surely, 
if slowly, and with occasional relapses, in 
the direction which it has always taken, 
from brute force to spiritual enlargement. 
But there are influences that speed it along 
and others that retard. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Kipling’s influence should be one 
of those that retard. Those who do not like 
this criticism, or any criticism, of Kipling. 
may yet be glad of the full Kipling bibliog- 
taphy which closes the volume. With por- 
trait. 163 pp. I12mo.—J. Y. Post. 


STORY OF JOHN ADAMS, A NEw ENGLAND 
SCHOOLMASTER, THE. By M. E. B. and 
H.G. B. This book has for its theme John 
Adams, who was for the greater part of his 
life Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
It was from the Phillips family that sprang 
the academic system which for nearly a 
century has been in vogue in New England, 
and which even at this late day prepares 
some of the best material in body and mind 
that is yearly enrolled in American colleges 
and universities. In the building up of this 
system John Adams was most influential. 
He was a fine type of the old New England 
a and the story of his life and work 

rom the educational point of view will 
prove a notable contribution to the many 
biographies of eminent New Englanders. 
This John Adams, however, was not inti- 
mately related to the Adamses of Quincy of 
greater fame. Illustrated. 275 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


STORY OF ROBERT RAIKES FOR THE 
Younc, THE. By J. Henry Harris. Witha 
prefactory note to the authorized American 
edition by Edwin W. Rice, D. D. Ten mil- 
lions of Sunday-school people ought to know 
of the man who originated the modern Sun- 
day-school movement a hundred and twenty 


years ago. This book tells the story so. 
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charmingly that one will wish to read it 
without pause, and so briefly that it can 
be finished at a sitting. Illustrated. 112pp. 


I2mo. 
He 
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AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BOOK, 
THE. Containing the simplest directions 
for the growing of the commonest things 
about the house and garden. By C. E. 
Hunn and L. H. Bailey. A handbook for 
all sorts of gardening and amateur farm- 
work, the contents arranged on thedictionary 
plan, so that in its alphabetical place one 
can turn to and find plain and practical 
directions for the performance of almost 
any field and garden task that can be named, 
for the growing of almost every sort of 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, and answers 
to a hundred questions that arise as the 
spring opens and out-of-door occupations set 
in. Illustrated. The Garden-Craft Series. 
250 pp. 16mo.—Literary World. 


BooK OF GARDENING, THE. A hand- 
book of horticulture. By J. M. Abbott 
and others. Edited by W. D. Drury, author 
of ‘‘Home Gardening.’”’ This large and 
bulky book follows a familiar English model 
and is written to give the English practice. 
It contains articles, each as large as a small 
manual on landscape gardening, roses, 
chrysanthemums, ferns, orchids, cacti, palms 
and aquatic plants. Special kinds of garden- 
ing, green-house, one-room, ‘‘ stove plants,’’ 
etc., are carefully described. The broad 
field of gardening is tilled in special articles 
on vegetables, annuals and _ biennials, 
perennials, bulbs and tubers, trees and 
shrubs and other classifications. The illus- 
trations are frequent and the treatment prac- 
tical, but the climate and soil considered is 
that of England. Fully illustrated. 1198 
pp. 8vo. 

GUIDE TO THE TREES, A. By Alice 
Lounsberry, author of ‘‘A Guide to the 
Wild Flowers.’’ With an introduction by 
Dr. N. L. Britton. With sixty-four colored 
and one hundred and sixty-four black-and- 
white plates and fifty-five diagrams. 313 
pp. Indexed. r2mo. 

See review. 
es 
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BENDING OF THE BOUGH, THE. A comedy 
in five acts. By George Moore. In this 
comedy, which is, after all, a tragedy, Mr. 
Moore has attempted a purely artistic suc- 


cess, with no ultimate eye to the pieces of: 


silver. Southhaven has grown rich and 
aristocratic at the expense of its neighbor, 
Northhaven. Southhaven owes Northhaven 
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a large sum of money, which Jasper Dean, 
a young alderman of the latter town, is in 
favor of collecting by process of law. His 
colleagues are corrupted by bribes of 
various kinds, and concessions are proposed 
to take the place of rights. It is the Porto 
Rican affair over again. Jasper nearly wins 
the battle, but retires at the critical moment 
in order to marry a woman whom he loves 
and who is a fair citizen of Southhaven. 
The chief merit of the dialogue lies in its 
keen discussions of the question of right 
and expediency. The tone is pessimistic, 
which is an earmark of the decadent school. 
Miss Millicent Fell, the young woman who 
seduces the hero from his manhood, is the 
product of a twisted brain. If a man has 
anything in him the woman of to-day is 
more apt to help him upward than to pull 
him down, and Mr. Moore would have made 
a more artistic success had he so represented 
his heroine. The Green Tree Library. 


I92 pp. 16mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


GREEK DRAMA, THE. By Lionel D. 
Barnett, M. A. Illustrated. The Temple 
Primers. 114 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 

See With New Books. 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. A dramatic 
epilogue in three acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated by William Archer. The Green 
Tree Library. 157 pp. 16mo. 

See With New Books. 


WILLIAM GILLETTE IN SHERLOCK 
HoiMEs. As produced at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York. Published with the 
authorization of Mr. Charles Frohman. 
This is the latest of Mr. Russell’s pictorial 
souvenirs of popular plays. It contains 
fourteen portraits of Mr. Gillette in the role 
of the famous amateur detective, without 
letterpress. I2mo, paper.—V. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


se 
EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME, By Cecil Reddie. (Con- 
tributions towards the organization of a 
normal tertiary (higher secondary) school 
for English boys of eleven to eighteen be- 
longing to the directing classes). Cecil 
Reddie, born in 1858 of English and Ger- 
man university training, a physician, in 1889 
founded at Abbotsholme, in the Peak dis- 
trict, Derbyshire, a school for boys from 11 
to 18 intended to follow the new lines of 
manual training, nature study, exercise and 
the concerted stimulus of all the faculties. 
The school has grown and prospered and 
this volume narrates its history, gives plans 
of its grounds and buildings and reprints the 
opinions of a large number of experts who 
have visited the school, With two portraits 
and thirty illustrations. 640 pp. 1I2mo. 


DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS. By EKé- 
ward R. Shaw. The discoverers and ex- 
plorers are Marco Polo, Columbus, Da Gama, 
the Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, Ponce de 
Leon, Balboa, Magellan, Cortes Pizarro, De 
Soto, Verrazzano, Sir Francis Drake and 
Henry Hudson. Eclectic School Readings, 
Illustrated. 120 pp. 1I2mo.—JN. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


INTEREST IN ITS RELATION TO PEDAGOGY, 
By Dr. Wilhelm Ostermann. Translated 
under the auspices of the society for the 
comparative study of pedagogy. Edited by 
Edward R. Shaw. The first three sections, 
namely, (1) Origin, nature, and kinds of 
interest, (2) Importance of interest in the 
acts of ideation and reasoning, and (3) Im- 
portance of interest in volition and action, 
discuss the subject from its psychological 
side. The aim has been simply to give pos- 
itive hints as to how, on the basis of the 
ruling fundamental views of psychology, 
a doctrine of interest might be established 
which should be from contradictions, not 
only with those psychological premises, but 
also with itself. Kellogg’s Teachers’ Libra- 
ry. 50 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. By Sir J. G. 
Fitch, M. A. In the revival of interest in 
teaching in England twenty years ago, these 
lectures were delivered at Cambridge in the 
spring of 1880 by Joshua Girling Fitch, since 
knighted. Published in 1881, they were 
enthusiastically received in this country and 
are now reissued. They remain of author- 
itative value and embody the long ex- 
perience of the author as inspector of nor- 
mal schools, presented with all his engaging 
capacity for exposition. New edition. With 
portrait. Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. 462 


pp. 1I2mo. 
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ARTs OF LIFE, THE. By Richard Rogers 
Bowker. 306pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 
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ACTION AND THE WoRD, THE. A novel 
of New York. By Brander Matthews. IIlus- 
trated by W. T. Smedley. 261 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. Henry De La 
Pasture, author of ‘‘**Deborah of Tod’s,’’ ete. 
This is one of the best bits of work in the 
way of fiction that we have come across for 
along time. Mrs. Henry dela Pasture has 


got together a large number of characters 


and written a long and closely-printed book 
about them without losing her hold on 
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the reader’s interest for a moment, and 
without making a single character un- 
true to himself, or, more often herself. 
For her women, good as the men are, 
are distinctly better. There is quite a 
gallery of them. Old Adam's vulgar, pretty 
little bride, whom he worships as the type 
of English ladyhood, is excellently done. 
So is Margaret, geutle blend of Madonna 
and the British matron, adorable and insipid. 
So, above all, is Lady Mary, the pathetic, 
patrician old woman, with fiery youth in 
her heart. The story, as well as the char- 
acter-drawing, is far above the average. 
444 pp. 12mo.—London St. James's Gaz- 
ette. 

ALABASTER Box, THE. By Sir Walter 
Besant, author of ‘‘ The Orange Girl,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 327 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


Amy WARREN. A tale of the Bay Shore. 
By Algernon Sydney Logan, author of 
“Not on the Chart,’’ etc. The appeal of 
this story lies in its naturalness. The hero, 
Harold Littleton, is not an impossible con- 
ception, but a real man of flesh and blood, 
faults and virtues. A new phase of Ameri- 
can country life is also set forth with great 
fidelity. 370 pp. 12mo.— Literary Era. 


ANGEL OF CLAY, AN. By William Ord- 
way Partridge, author of ‘‘ Art for America,”’ 
etc. With illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 
213 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. William Barry, 
author of ‘‘The New Antigone,’’ etc. 
388 pp. I2mo. 
dee review. 


BaRABBAS. A Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy. By Marie Corelli, author of ‘‘Ven- 
detta,’? etc. This novel, with its scene laid, 
as its name implies, in Judea at the time of 
the crucifixion, appeared in 1893 and has had 
alatge circulation since in spite of vehement 
criticism. It is issued in an inexpensive 
but readable edition. The People’s Library. 
317 pp. I2mo, paper. 


BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots 
of Eighty. By Charles Dickens. Uniform 
with previous issues of this series in type 
large for the page and on thin paper, making 
acompact volume. New Century Library. 
668 pp. 18mo. 


BEVERLY OSGOOD; OR, WHEN THE GREAT 
Cityis AWAKE. A novel. By Jane Valen- 
tine, author of ‘‘Jonas Brand,’’ etc. This 
romance sets forth New York life as seen by 
astudent of city conditions of both rich and 
poor. In Nina Palermo, the heroine, is a 
convincing illustration of the fearful effect of 
evil circumstances on the life of an innocent 
and beautiful but poor girl. The wide in- 
fluence of truly good and Christian women 
toward uplifting the fallen, and quietly 
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aiding reform, is also portrayed in the charac- 
ter of ‘‘My Lady.’’ 335 pp. I2mo. 


Brown, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander, author 
of ‘‘By Woman’s Wit,’’ etc. A reprint of 
a novel with its scene laid in London and 
English military life, which first appeared 
in this country in 1898. The story opens 
with an unexpected birth, and the story 
unravels the embarrassing complications 
which ensue. Fenno’s Select Series. 398 pp- 
I2mo, paper. 


BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER, THE. By Flor- 
ence Converse. This is a story of modern 
business life, its sharp competitions, and the 
many conditions of temptation and trial 
which confront a man who seeks to do busi- 
ness in a just and honorable way. These 
conditions impose the burden which Chris- 
topher bears, and the story of his burden 
and the bearing of it, with the sweet domes- 
tic story running through it,—these make a 
book of uncommon interest and significance. 
315 pp. I2mo. 


CHALMETTE. The history of the adven- 
tures and love affairs of Captain Robe before 
and during the battle of New Orleans. 
Written by himself. By Clinton Ross, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,’’ etc. This 
story which is laid in Louisiana, in the days 
of Lafitte and the battle of New Orleans 
first appeared in 1897. Lippincott’s Select 
Novels. 264 pp. I2mo, paper. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND STORIES. By 
Charles Dickens. The ‘‘ Christmas Books’’ 
and stories are here brought together in 
these small but clear-printed volumes with 
limp covers, clear type and a well-balanced 
page, though of narrow margin. The gen- 
eral effect is most agreeable. Three vol- 
umes. With frontispiece. The Temple 
edition. 428, 314, 465 pp. 16mo. 


CHRISTIAN BUT A ROMAN, A. By Mau- 
rus J6kai. This tale is laid in that dramatic 
period when the viciousness of Rome’s 
rulers was beginning to foreshadow its over- 
throw, but when to embrace the Christian 
faith was to invite death and torture. The 
pictures of imperial abandonment yet colos- 
sal power, and of the rending of homes by 
this persecution of the Christians, are most 
striking. 166pp. 16mo. 


CONSPIRATORS, THE. A romance. By 
Robert W. Chambers, author of ‘‘ Lorraine,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 265 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


CONTINENTAL CAVALIER, A. The record 
of some incidents pertaining*to the Cheva- 
lier de Marc, Brevet Major in the army of 
the Colonies, aid-de-Camp to General, the 
Marquis Lafayette. By Kimball Scrib- 
ner, author of ‘‘The Fifth of No- 
vember,’’ etc. The third novel by the 
author, born in 1867, graduated Williams, 
1890, and a journalist on the New York 
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Sun, 1892-6. In 1896, he published the 
‘‘Honor of a Princess,’’? whose sequel 
‘«The Love of the Princess Alice’’ appeared 
later. Both have had popular sales. The 
present novel takes a French volunteer in 
the Revolution through the Southern cam- 
paign with Marion, Greene and Lafayette. 
Illustrated. 258 pp. I2mo. 


DEvIL’s Hat, THE. Asketch in oil. By 
Melville Philips. This novel, whose scene 
is laid in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, 
first appeared in 1887. It describes the 
region, and its life, prospecting and striking 
for oil, and derives its name from a hill 
which rose abruptly from the plain “ like a 
great wart.’’ 328pp. I2mo. 


D1iaNA TEMPEST. A novel. By Mary 
Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ 
etc. -This is a powerful study of English 
family life,in which two characters, John 
Tempest, and his cousin, Diana, walk, in 
full flesh and blood, through conditions and 
situations only slightly exaggerated over 
those which exist around us on all sides. 
There is a psychological interest in the 
study of the pathetic Colonel Tempest 
that is finer than anything “‘ Red Pottage’”’ 
contains, and in carrying the plot to its con- 
clusion a direct and simple yet unexpected 
method is adopted, which satisfies the sym- 
pathetic reader without marring the art of 
the tale. New edition, with portrait, and 
biographical sketch. 383 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM, A. The Staircase 
at the Heart's Delight and Other Stories. 
By Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles 
Rohlfs), author of ‘‘ Agatha Webb,’’ etc. 
The author’s ingenuity shows no sign of 
flagging. She concentrates all her attention 
upon her plots, having but little care for her 
characters, but she succeeds in interesting 
heg readers, which is probably:all she cares 
about, and not’so easy of achievement, 
after all. 344 pp. 12mo.—JW. Y. Mail and 
Express. 

DREAD AND FEAR OF KINGS, THE. By 
J. Breckenridge Ellis. This is a story of 
Rome under Tiberius. The fear of the in- 
former who laid in wait to hear words of 
treason, and the conditions which this fear 
caused to prevail in the Roman capital in 
this period and on which the story hinges, 
are surely overdrawn, or at least unduly 
accentuated by the suppression of other 
phases of life there, but in some of the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the city 
on which the historians are silent the author 
has done much guessing which, through his 
skill as a writer, he causes to seem good, 
and the assembled whole is not unreal or 
unconvincing, while it is always exciting. 
360 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia Times. 


EMPRESS OcTAvVIA. A romance of the 
reignof Nero. Translated from the German 
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of Wilhelm Walloth by Mary J. Safford. 
The main theme of this story is the attempt 
of Petronius so to compromise Octavia in 
the eyes of the people as to warrant Nero in 
murdering her,that he may be free—orrather, 
still freer—to disport himself with Poppza. 
The instrumentality of this compromising 
is found in young Metullus, a Greek sculp- 
tor, who really loves Octavia and yet who 
does indeed assist, though unwittingly, in 
her downfall. The story opens with ascene 
in the Circus Maximus, where Christians are 
to be slaughtered as a public spectacle, and 
bloodshed and brutality run through the 
book, which ends up with the death of 
Metullus by enforced drowning. It is vividly 
told and there is always a skillfully main- 
tained regard for historical accuracy. That 
the characters of Nero, Petronius and several 
other historical figuresare described as being 
quite different from other conceptions of 
them will, of course, only add interest to the 
reading and quicken curiosity as to the real 
people so faras they are exploited in the 
pages of history. 378 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


FARRINGDONS, THE. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler, author of ‘‘ A Double Thread.” 
etc. 367 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. By Herbert C. Mac- 
Ilwaine, author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar.’’ An Aus- 
tralian novel which narrates the life of two 
cattle prospectors and ‘‘squatters’’ from 
the first settlement through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the bush to wealth and success, 
A story crammed with adventure. 365 pp. 
Small quarto. 


Fro. A Romance. 


By Max Pemberton, 
author of ‘‘ The Garden of Swords,” etc. 


With illustrations. 
See review. 

FLOTSAM. The Study of a Life. By 
Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘The 
Sowers,’’ etc. This is a story of the time of 
the great Indian mutiny of 1857, and the 
chapters devoted to that terrible episode of 
the history of English rule in India are 
among the most interesting in the book. 
The capture of Delhi in particular is very 
graphically described. The young man 
whose career from childhood to the prime 
of manhood is described, is a bright, daring, 
and lovable character, who starts with every 
promise of a successful life, but whose weak- 
ness of will and love of pleasure wreck most 
of his hopes midway. He is ever getting 
into trouble. He goes to India and distin- 
guishes himself during the mutiny, but is 
unfortunately implicated in some unlawful 
business at Delhi. His affairs of the heart 
are not the least of his troubles. New edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 350 pp. I2mo. 


GADFLY, THE. By E. lL. Voynish. This 
novel, first issued in 1897 and last year the 


299 pp. I2mo. 
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subject of an unsuccessful play put forth by 
Mr. Stuart Robson, is here printed in cheap 
form. Laid in Italy in the days of 1848, the 
novel isa bitter attack on the priesthood. 
The International Paper Novels. 373 pp. 
12mo. 


GARDEN OF EDEN, THE. By Blanche 
Willis Howard, author of ‘‘One Summer,”’ 
etc. The thread of this story is knotted in 
many places, and suddenly breaks off, leav- 
ing the reader himself to piece it together 
and continue to unwind the skein. Many 
opportunities for sensationalism occur 
throughout its length, but these the author 
happily overlooks, and, in spite of the sinis- 
ter title and fatal beauty of the heroine, 
there is stilla gentle undercurrent of hu- 
mor, a sweet simplicity about the style, that 
soothes the irate reader into tolerance, if 
not admiration. One has the feeling that 
the author has much more real ability than 
is here displayed. The minor characters in 
the book are all outlined cleverly and 
brightly ; the conversations, while not bril- 
liant or abounding in epigrams, are readable 
and well written, and now and then a really 


‘serious thought is gee A handled. 444 
a 


pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


GARTHOWEN. A story of a Welsh home- 
stead. By Allen Raine, author of ‘‘ Torn 
Sails,’ etc. The heroine, Morva (which 
means in the Welsh tongue ‘‘ sea-waif’’) is 
a charming country girl, and Gethin, the 
sailor hero, is manly enough to challenge 
liking at once. Less admirable is the 
younger Owen, who deserts his family for 
what he considers higher life, while jealously 
keeping his betrothed bound to him; and 
the omission of any punishment for him 


comes rather as a surprise. Perhaps the 


most delightful character in the book is 
Sara ’spirdion (Spirit Sara) the foster-mother 
of Morva, and her journey to bring back 
Morva’s lover is one of the prettiest episodes 
in the story. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 339 pp. 12mo.— Washington 
Times. 


Girl oF Grit, A. A story of the Intelli- 
_— department. By Major Arthur Grif- 

ths, author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Police and 
Crime,’’ ete. A crude detective novel 
which involves a personation of the English 
heir to an American fortune of $14,000,000, 
the story opening in London and taking the 
hero on an Atlantic voyage, where the 
steamer he is on is overhauled by a cruiser. 
Fenno’s Select Series. 302 pp. I2mo, 
paper. 

Grip oF Honor, THE. The story of 
Paul Jones and the American Revolution. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘ For 
Love‘of Country,’’ etc. Lllustrated. 246 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review. 
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His LORDSHIP’Ss LEOPARD. A truthful 
narration of some impossible facts. By 
David Dwight Wells, author of ‘‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant.’’ In this new book the 
author has done his best to amuse his readers 
by a bewilderingly rapid succession of 
strange happenings that commence in “‘ the 
Borough of Manhattan’’ and continue in 
Canada and England, where the end is finally 
reached at ‘‘His Lordship’s Palace.’’ As 
for the ‘‘ Leopard,’’ when the book is fin- 
ished the reader may ponder on “ Lewis 
Carroll’s’’ remark that ‘‘the Snark was a 
Boojum you see.’’ 301 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 

IN LONDON’s HEART. By George R. 
Sims, author of ‘‘ How the Poor Live,”’ etc. 
The key to Mr. Sims’ clever story is the 
trick of impersonation, although the ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ is only introduced late in the play. 
Meanwhile the atmosphere, so to speak, is 
distinctly and exuberantly criminal. Ste- 
phen Allison had been implicated in a noto- 
rious Turf Fraud which had resulted in his 
own domicile in Portland Prison for four 
years, and which had, per contra, helped 
his brother John to the millionaire fortune 
acquired by the latter in Johannesberg. One 
Darnell is also mixed up in the affair, not to 
speak of Joe Haggett and the ‘‘ Dook,’’ who 
seems to be on the burglar and murderer 
free list generally. The events that follow 
require no little condensation. A life policy 
having been executed upon Lord Charlton, 
his murder becomes imperative, which is 
accordingly undertaken by the ‘‘ Dook,”’ 
and for which he was (we sincerely hope) 
hanged by the neck until he was dead. In 
the case of John Allison’s death, on the 
other hand, it would seem that his brother 
was innocent ; and the main interest lies in 
the curious coincidence and clever way in 
which Stephen Allison was able, success- 
fully, to assume his brother’s identity. 
435 pp. 12mo.—London Bookseller. 


IVANHOE. A romance. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Potter Lanter MacClintock, A.M. The 
text of 1829, excluding the ‘‘ Dedicatory 
Epistle’? and ‘‘ Introduction’ are the basis 
of a school edition with notes and glossary, 
an introduction which sets the novel in its 
relations to Scott’s work and the general 
field of letters and history. The illustrations 
by Charles E. Brock are not particularl 
happy, though harmless. Heath’s English 
Classics. 530pp. With notes. 16mo. 


JIMMYJOHN Boss AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE. By Owen Wister. ‘‘ The Jimmyjohn 
Boss,’’ the first of these eight stories, intro- 
duces us to a Max Vogel, a wealthy German 
settler, who chooses Dean Drake, a youth, 
as a superintendent to his unruly buccaroos, 
and the ‘‘ kid boss,’’ after some trouble with 


them, gets decidedly the best of the argn- 
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ment. The next story, ‘‘A Kinsman of 
Red Cloud,’’ deals with a villainous half- 
breed, who is pursued by an old scout and 
brought to trial to Cheyenne, where he is 
convicted for murder. He escapes, and when 
he is caught again his kinship to the Indian 
chief almost causes trouble. While the first 
stories are interesting, those that follow are 
still better. This is especially true of the 
last three. In the ‘‘ Promised Land’’ we 
learn of the en and hardships of 
an immigrant family; we are likewise ac- 
quainted with the evil effects of the pale 
man’s fire-water on the Indians, for which 
the white man was to blame. ‘‘ Hank’s 
Woman’”’ and ‘‘ Padre Ignazio’’ are very 
touching, and, while the scenes of both tales 
are in the West, the latter has no direct 
effect on the point of the stories, and they 
would be just as interesting if they had oc- 
curred in Australia or Africa Illustrated. 
333 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Record. 


KATHERINE BARRY. A novel. By Harry 
Hughes. The heroine of this novel is an 
American farmer’s daughter who, finding 
herself in love, sacrifices sentiment to her 
religion. Subsequently, fate deprives her 
of another lover, whereupon she enters a 
convent. There psychic phenomena are 
manifested through her in automatic writ- 
ings, the deliverances dealing with the 
riddles of life, and the conditions in the life 
beyond the grave. 269 pp. 12mo.—WN. /Y. 
Mail and Express. 


KENT SQUIRE, A. Being a record of 
certain adventures of Ambrose Gwynett, 
Esquire of Thornbaugh. By Frederick W. 
Hayes. This very sufficient, not to say 
exhaustive treatise on certain occurrences in 
France and England about the year 1712 
shows a great deal of unchastened power, 
as well as a considerable knowledge of 
eighteenth-century history. Asa novel it 
would have been better for compression, 
although we cannot but commend the 
liberality with which incidents of the most 
stirring character are blended with political 
and social pictures of an interesting period. 
The last days of the Grand Monarque, 
clouded with baffled ambitions and domestic 
sorrow, the intrigues which surrounded the 
Peace of Utrecht, the antagonism between 
Orleans and Madame de Maintenon in the 
microcosm of Versailles, the perfidies of 
statesmen, and of one above all, are set forth 
with liveliness, although the theme some- 
times suffers from too copious treatment. 
The adventures which involve the Jacobites 
Raymond Dorrington and Ambrose Gwynett, 
the squire of Kent, in the events of the 
great world, are the outcome more or less 
remote of Marlborough’s relations with the 
Stewarts. Much fertility of resources is 
displayed by the villain of the story. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by the author. 
527 pp. 12mo.—London Atheneum, 
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KENTUCKY CARDINAL, A. Astory. By 
James Lane Allen, author of ‘‘ Flute and 
Violin,’’ etc. A narrative, told with naive 
simplicity in the first person, of how a man 
who was devoted to his fruits and flowers 
and birds came to fall in love with a fair 
neighbor who treated him at first with 
whimsical raillery and coquetry, and who 
finally put his love to the supreme test. 
New edition. Illustrated. 138 pp. 16mo. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


Last LaDy OF MULBERRY, THE. A story 
of Italian New York. By Henry Wilton 
Thomas. This is an excellent study of the 
Italians composing the population of Mul- 
berry Street. There islife in the story, and 
humor, sunshine, as well as squalor, the 
bright side as well as the dark of a life 
which, however bare it may seem to us, is 
as a rule, far better than anything the immi- 
grant has ever known, Mr. Thomas knows 
the Italians, who are not one race, but a 
number of tribes, all hating, or at least 
looking down upon each other, herded to- 
gether in their East Side quarter as they 
never were at home. The different types 
are strongly individualized. Among them 
the Genoese groceryman, Di Bello, the 
Croesus of the street, and the ‘‘ banker,’ 
Signor Tomato, with his Neapolitan prov- 
erbs, are particularly rememberable. The 
scenes of the story include also the Long 
Island country, where the Italian is also 
found. The plot of the story is ingeniously 
constructed. Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 
330 pp. 12mo.—M. Y. Maitland Express. 


LIFE’s TRIVIAL Round. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, author of ‘‘ My Lady Frivol,” 
etc. Miss Carey has a well merited reputa- 
tion as a writer of light, pleasant, whole- 
some romance. Her books are distinguished 
by high tone, clear characterization, and 
bright humor, with never a dull page from 
beginning toend. 288 pp. I2mo. 


Lorp’s CourtsHip, A. By Lee Meri- 
wether. Rich Americans in Europe are the 
leading characters. The lord in the tale is 
mercenary but not grotesquely so; he fin- 
ally falls honestly in love with the girl he 
first courted for her money. He is refused, 
as the heroine is true to her childhood 
sweetheart, a struggling member of the 
Georgia bar. The episode of the wandering 
freak, of the bogus nobleman, and of the 
Italian count’s love making, are very funny. 
Illustrated. 288 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


LUNATIC AT LARGE, A. A novel. By J. 
Sterer Clouston. This is distinctly humor- 
ous reading, without the least possible sug- 
gestion of coarseness. Briefly, it is the 
story of a man who, whilst just a wee bit 
twisted in his mind, is incarcerated in ap 
asylum. After reading it, one is a little bit 
in doubt whether the hero was crazy or sim- 
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ply acting. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 319 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


MAN ADRIFT, A. Being leaves from a 
Nomad’s portfolio. By Bart Kennedy. The 
‘‘Man Adrift’’ is a young workman, who 
goes from a mechanic’s shop to Liverpool, 
still clad in his greasy slops and overalls, 
friendless and penniless, to seek new ex- 
periences and new phases of life. From 
the moment when he is pushed on to the 
‘John Gough ”’ by the keeper of Murphy’s 
Boarding House, as a dry-land sailor, to the 
time when we leave him, he is tramp and 
laborer—laboring when he must at the 
roughest, hardest toil, tramping when he 
may. We follow him over most of the 
American Continent, and we have his ex- 
periences at first hand. He goes placer 
mining with a pal at Similakameen, is at- 
tacked by the Chilkat Indians, works his 
way to Vancouver, and after ‘lounging 
through the sunshine’’ of California, re- 
turns to England, where we leave him shei- 
terless in the streets of London. Mr. Bart 
Kennedy has talent of a simple, streng, 
and, as yet, somewhat undeveloped order. 
He shows it clearly in this latest book, in 
the strength with which he puts these 
scenes before us, in his power of conveying 
his impressions and his picturesque point 
of view. His is a rugged and by no means 
finished style, but no one can read this 
tramp’s reminiscences without adding to 
his knowledge of human nature and to his 
comprehension of a somewhat unknown 
walk of life. 342 pp. 1t12mo.—London 
Telegraph. 


MARSHFIELD THE OBSERVER AND THE 
DEATH-DANCE. Studies of character and 
action. By Egerton Castle, author of 
“Young April,’’ etc. 270 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


MASTER OF CRAFT, A. By W. W. Jacobs, 
author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes,’’ etc. 339 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


Miss HoGc. The American Heiress. A 
novel. By V.C. Jones. The adventures of 
an American girl in London are used as the 
foundation of this story. Miss Hogg was 
an uncultured heiress, bent on capturing a 
coronet. In furtherance of her plans, she 
uses almost desperate means,and places her- 
self in very perilous situatious. Her Ameri- 
can wit, however, helps her safely through 
them all. 583 pp. 12mo.—Literary Era. 


Miss PULLMAN. A tale of fiction. By 
Mrs. Ross Forward. With an introduction 
by the author. A story of love and crime, 
with its scene in New York City. The Sun- 
set Series. 247 pp. I2mo, paper. 


MONEY SENSE, THE. A novel. By John 
Strange Winter, author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ 
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etc. The story of Angelique Hodsworth, a 
pretty, ambitious girl who goes from quiet 
Beech Croft to London to study for the 
stage. She seems to have no sense of the 
value of money, and this is at the bottom 
of all her troubles. She fails to make her 
mark on the stage, gets deeply into debt, 
marries a little Jew, to cancel her indebted- 
ness, discovers in a little while that he is 
untrue to her, gets a divorce, marries again, 
this time Sir John Berkeley, a famous artist. 
Her extravagance wrecks her second mar- 
ried life. 309 pp. 12mo.—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


My MystTErR1Ious CLIENTS. By Harvey 
Scribner. The author takes the reader into 
the inner sanctum of the law office and lets 
bim hear the tales of the widow and the dis- 
inherited client, the tearful confessions that 
have heretofore been sealed from him. He 
hears the associate counsel discuss and lay 
their plans for the trial of some cause celebre, 
as a council of war would prepare for battle. 
With frontispiece. 276pp. I2mo. 


NEW YORKERS AND OTHER PEOPLE, THE. 
By Frances Aymar Mathews, author of ‘‘A 
Married Man,’’ etc. A collection of short 
stories of more than ordinary interest and 
ability. The author exhibits much skill and 
deftness in the relating of a tale and is gifted 
with the imaginative and creative faculties. 
The different stories show marked variance 
of style and are shaded with a delicate touch 
that brings humor and feeling into contrast- 
ing relief. In several of them the drawing 
is bold and strong, and the characters stand 
out with the distinctness of life. 436 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ORDERED SouTH. By Mrs.C. N. William- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,’’ etc. 
The title, the frontispiece representing an 
officer in khaki seen off by a nurse, and 
crossed ensigns on the cover alone make 
this ‘‘a war book,’’ for the scene is wholly 
laid in England, to which the hero at once 
returns, wounded, to be experimented on by 
his cousin, the prettiest woman in London 
society. She successively commits forgery 
(before the novel begins), larceny, burglary, 
arson, and murder. Those who like sensa- 
tion novels will read Mrs. Williamson’s with 
breathless interest. With frontispiece. 381 
pp. 1t2mo.—London Atheneum. 


PARSONAGE PORCH, THE. Seven stories 
from a clergyman’s note-book. By Bradley 
Gilman. These stories of Mr. Gilman’s did 
not, he says, ‘‘ really happen,’’ but they are 
true to life—a distinction well worth making 
in these days of the confusion of truth with 
fact, of wearisome trivial detail with realism. 
“ The observant minister,’’ he states, ‘‘ who 
studies himself candidly and his people sym- 
pathetically, passes through many experi- 
ences which do not find a fitting channel of 
expression in the pulpit. They are leaves 
from the wonderful book of human nature, 
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but they are not susceptible of homiletical 
treatment; and they lend themselves in- 
vitingly and often almost irresistibly to treat- 
ment in fiction. This is the explanation of 
the stories here presented.’’ They are both 
grave and humorous, but all pervaded by a 
spirit of loving kindness. 250 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Cro- 
ker, author of ‘‘ Beyond the Pale,’’ ete. A 
typical English novel of social and military 
life by a woman, Mrs. B. M. Croker, who 
since 1883 has published about a dozen works 
of fiction. The scene of this opens in an 
English southern shire with fishing, where 
an officer meets a village girl in May. The 
scene shifts to Dublin and Paris. First pub- 
lished in 1898. Fenno’s Select Series. 442 pp. 
I2mo. Paper. 


PEOPLE OF OUR PARISH, THE. Being 
chronicle and comment of Katharine Fitz- 
gerald, pew-holder in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle. Edited by Lelia Hardin Bugg, 
author of ‘‘The Prodigal’s Daughter,’’ etc. 
Various phases of the social life of those 
within the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country are discussed in this novel in a form 
midway between essay and fiction, in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, but with much criticism of 
short-comings. 254pp. 12mo. 


Puinip Winwoop. A sketch of the do- 
mestic history of an American captain in the 
War of Independence; embracing events 
that occurred between and during the years 
1763 and 1786, in New York and London; 
written by his enemy in war, Herbert Rus- 
sell, Lieutenant in the Loyalist Forces. 
Presented anew by Robert Neilson Stephens, 
author of ‘‘A Gentleman Player,’ etc. 
Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 412 pp. 
With notes. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


PURSUIT OF CAMILLA, THE. By Clemen- 
tina Black, author of ‘‘ An Agitator,’’ etc. 
Camilla Veneroni, the daughter of an Italian 
political refugee, is pursued through Europe 
by several persons with different motives. 
One man wants to marry her for her money, 
another pursues her to rescue her from her 
enemies because he honestly loves her, and 
is assisted in his pursuit by a friend. There 
are many strange and exciting episodes, with 
a very true picture of the Italy of to-day. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 282 pp. 16mo, 
paper.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. A novel. By 
Antoinette Van Hoesen. The plot in this 
story is padded with frequent analysis in 
extenso of the motives of the characters 
and explanations of the reasons for their 
actions. There is, moreover, much di- 
gression in the way of theorizing on social 
and moral problems. It is distinctly a novel 
with a purpose. An _ estimable, finely 
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organized and talented lady sacrifices her 
life to a worthless man, who allows her to 
support their son and herself by doing 
embroidery, while he consorts with an 
actress and other similarly fascinating peo- 
ple. The bad husband is a newspaper man, 
who comes to merited grief at the last, send- 
ing for his cast-off wife to comfort his dying 
moments. 499 pp. 12mo0.—Chicago Times- 
Flerald. 


REDEMPTION OF DavID CORSON, THE. 
By Charles Frederic Goss. ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion of David Corson’’ strikes a strong, 
healthy buoyant note. David Corson enters 
the scene clothed with the fascination that 
only the strong possess. He dreams, he 
sings, he sees visions of the future, he is 
tempted, he loves, he hesitates, he sins, he 
falls, he wakes with a shock of horror, he 
climbs slowly upward upon the rounds 
down which he descended, he conquers our 
admiration and our love. Fourth edition. 
418 pp. 12mo.—Newton Dwight Hillis. 


ROBERT TOURNAY. A romance of the 
French Revolution. By William Sage. 
With illustrations by Eric Pape and Mary 
Ayer. 372pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


SEAFARERS, THE. A Modern Romance. 
By J. Bloundelle-Burton, author of ‘‘ In the 
Day of Adversity,’ etc. The author’s repu- 
tation as one of the most spirited story- 
tellers of the day will be amply justified by 
this romance of incident and adventure. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
310 pp. I2mo. 


SENATOR NORTH. By Gertrude Atherton. 
The author has placed the scene of her latest 
story in the political and social Washington 
of the present day. The heroine is a young 
aristocrat, while the principal male person- 
age isa hero of sixty. The theme of the 
book is a somewhat daring essay in fiction, 
owing to the difference of ages between the 
hero and the heroine. 367 pp. I2mo.— 
N.Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SILVER BUCKLE, THE. A story of the 
Revolutionary days. By M. Nataline Crump- 
ton. A charming story of love, war and ro- 
mance. The scene is laid in Philadelphia 
at the beginning and early part of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the story is full of local 
color and historical incident. Illustrations 
by Cornelia E. Bedford. 89 pp. Square 
12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SoN OF THE WOLF, THE. 
Far North. By Jack London. 
piece. 251 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


SopH1IA. Aromance. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man, author of ‘‘ The Castle Inn,’’ ete. Il- 
lustrated. 345 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 
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SouL AND THE HAMMER, THE. A tale of 
Paris. By Lina Bartlett Ditson, author of 
“The Winged Lion,’’ etc. A young woman 
of means who has made reputation as writer 
and singer lived with her mother in Paris. 
She gathered about her artists and geniuses 
of every kind, especially those needing 
sympathy and substantial help. The young 
man who tells the story is a Dutch-Ameri- 
can painter whom the helpful woman res- 
cues from suicide, takes home and makes a 
man of. Later he helps her take care of a 
blind husband and little child. 372 pp. I2mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


SOUTHERN HEARTS. By Florence Hull 
Winterburn, author of “Nursery Ethics,”’ 
etc. With frontispiece. 406 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review. 


STRENGTH OF GIDEON AND OTHER STO- 
RIES, THE. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar, au- 
thor of ‘‘Lyrics of Lowly Life,’ ete. In 
“Folks from Dixie,’’ the author’s first vol- 
ume of stories, he exhibited qualities which 
placed him in the front rank of short-story 
writers, and this second volume, while in a 
measure covering new ground, again illus- 
trates his command of humor and pathos. 
Some of these stories have appeared in the 
magazines, others are now published for the 
first time. With illustrations by E. W. Kem- 
ble. 362 pp. I2mo. 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER SEA- 
sons. By Francois Coppée. Translated by 
Myrta Leonora Jones. These stories by 
Coppée are among the most dainty and ar- 
tistic of their kind. The author knows how 
to take a simple, even a common-place little 
incident, and so adorn it with literary grace 
and delicate fancy and sentiment that it be- 
comes ‘‘a thing of beauty.’’ Especially 
noteworthy is the story of ‘‘The Lost 
Child,” in which we are shown how M. Jean- 
Baptiste-Godefroi, the wealthy deputy and 
astute financier, lost his son on Christmas 
eve, and found him again sleeping in a 
hovel. The change of heart wrought in the 
great M. Godefroi when he found that his 
boy had been tenderly cared for makes a 
very human and touching climax to a well- 
told tale. 178 pp. 18mo.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, THE. By 
Anne Bronté (Acton Bell). With an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, in her introduction, gives 
some interesting glimpses of the author and 
writes with insight about her character. 
Turning to the book itself, she reminds us 
that it attained more immediate success 
than anything else written by the sisters 
before 1848 (the date of its appearance) ex- 
cept ‘‘Jane Eyre.’’ With ‘‘ The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall,”’ the collection of the writings 
of the Brontés is completed. The seventh 
and last volume will be given to a reprint of 


Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Life,’’ with an introduction 
and notes by Mr. Clement K. Shorter. Illus- 
trated. The Haworth edition. 503 pp. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


THREE MEN ON WHEELS. By Jerome K. 
Jerome, author of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,”’ 
etc. This book is a sequel to the same 
author’s ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat.’’ The 
three men in this case are the same, and 
their experiences upon this bicycle tour 
through Germany are as amusing as they 
were upon their former expedition in séarch 
of rest and recreation. With illustrations 
by Harrison Fisher. 299 pp. 12mo.—JW. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS. By _ Robert 
Shackleton. Illustrated. 254 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


TOUCHSTONE, THE. By Edith Wharton, 
author of ‘‘The Greater Inclination.’’ 
I56pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS, The. By G. 
S. Street. The Bantocks are a family of 
snobs, and Mr. Street represents himself as 
their warm admirer and humble friend, re- 
tailing their virtues witha seriousness most 
delightful. They have their trials—‘‘ im- 
possible’’ people who, finding it beyond 
their power to copy the correctness of that 
estimable family, take refuge in sneering or 
even in ridicule. The Bantocks are afflicted 
with a daughter of socialistic tendencies 
and a son who openly consorts with people 
of no money or social position. Their forti- 
tude under these distressing afflictions is 
held up for our admiration and emulation 
throughout the whole of the entertaining 
volume. 183 pp. 12mo.—/ittsburg Post. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. By Robert Grant, 
author of ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Christmas,”’ etc. 
431 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

VIOLET FLAME, THE. By Fred T. Jane. 
This is astory of a time when all the ele- 
ments (using that term ina scientific sense) 
are capable of being resolved into forms of 
hydrogen, and when the ultra-violet rays 
can be manipulated to the extent that 
human beings die and become little 
shrunken figures like dolls. The author 
says it is a story of Armageddon and after ; 
it strikes us as a confused and uninterestin 
narration, in which imagination is not us 
to advantage, with hardly any recommenda- 
tions of style or form. Exclusive, author- 
ized edition. Illustrated. 245 pp. I12mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


Ways OF MEN, THE. By Eliot Gregory 
(‘An Idler’’), author of ‘‘ Worldly Ways 
and Byways,’’ etc. Mr. Gregory has found 
a felicitous manner in which to express his 
observations and the deductions and specu- 
lations he draws therefrom. His touch is 
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light and humorous, yet he goes far, very 
far, below the surface of things ; and where 
he finds foibles, he does more than lay them 
bare. Tolerant, ironical, he is serious at 
heart, and what he says, while invariably 
entertaining, is often wholesome and worth 
heeding. 283 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


WILL B. MORE LETTERS. Scenes in the 
Sunny South. An undisguised love story 
of the most interesting type, written in a 
new and wholly original style that never 
fails to please. Author’s edition. 304 pp. 
12mo. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté 
(Ellis Bell) and Agnes Grey. By Anne 
Bronté. (Acton Bell). With an introduction 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's estimate of Emily Bronté's genius 
is by no means slighting, as one might have 
gathered from English comments on it. She 
speaks of her early attainment of ‘‘ mastery,’’ 
as compared with Charlotte, and is not at 
all grudging in her recognition of the 
passion and poetry wrought into the romance 
of the proudest and most fiercely strong of 
will of the three sisters. The Haworth edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 557 pp. 8vo.—V. Y. Post. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. By M. E. Francis. 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell), author of ‘‘ The 
Duenna of a Genius,’’ etc. The time the 
author chooses is mainly that of George, 
Prince of Wales, of Beau Brummel, and 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, though these person- 
ages only appear towards the conclusion of 
the story. Simon Fleetwood, a Lancashire 
yeoman, seeks Mrs. Fitzherbert’s willing 
aid to recover his wife, who has captivated 
the Prince at Brighton, and the bulk of the 
story is designed tolead up to this situation. 
The climax comes at the moment when the 
Prince announces that he has lost his heart 
to the beautiful Rachel, and must be paid 
for it. In some respects Mrs. Blundell’s 
novel bears resemblance to more than one 
of her previous books, and this resemblance 
is most noticeable in the care with which 
she depicts life and manners in Southern 
Lancashire. Newimpression. 403 pp. 12mo. 
—London Atheneum. 
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LES FAUTES DELANGAGE OU LE FRAN- 
SAIS COMME ON LE PARLE. Par Victor F. 
Bernard. In this book there are five 
chapters treating of the wrong use of nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions and of mis- 
takes in pronunciation, and ends with a col- 
lection of exercises for reading and pro- 
nunciation. 77pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Times. 
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GAMES OF GRECO, THE. Translated and 
edited by Professor Hoffmann, author of 
‘*Hoyle’s Games Modernized,’’ etc. With 
a bibliography of Greco, by J. A. Lean. 
Greco, born in 1600, in Calabria, laid the 
foundations of modern chess. He published 
several works and his games are now col- 
lected, arranged and edited. They present 
very brilliant play, being often with inferior 
antagonists, and are, as the editor says, ‘‘ the 
poetry of chess.’’ 246 pp. 18mo. 


INTELLECTUAL WHIST. Conversations, 
discussions and anecdotes on the great game. 
By Major-General A. W. Drayson, author of 
‘““Whist Laws and Whist Decisions,’’ etc. 
143 pp. 32mo. 


WITMARK AMATEUR MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND BURNT CORK ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE. 
By Frank Dumont. Gives details of stage 
arrangement and management, directions on 
make-up and a series of ‘‘sketches’’ pro- 
fusely annotated for all varieties of negro 
minstrelsy. Illustrated. I49pp. I2mo. 
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PocKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD, THE. B 
J. G. Bartholomew, F. R.G. S. This edi- 
tion has been greatly amplified and ex- 
tended. Without increasing its bulk, seven- 
ty-two new plates have been added, the text 
has been re-written, and the maps thoroughly 
revised to date. Eleventh edition. With 
index and statistical notes. 72 pp. 32mo. 


se 
GUIDE BOokKS 


LEE's STANDARD GUIDE TO Paris. _IIlus- 
trated city routes and every-day French con- 
versation. Especially compiled for Amer- 
ican tourists by Max Maury, A. B. With 
German and Italian tourists’ vocabularies. 
Th’s contains a vocabulary and collection 
of phrases and sentences for the use of the 
tourist and twelve city routes covering every 

ossible point of interest in the French cap- 
ital. With illustrations and maps. New, 
revised edition. 194 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


LONDON AND LONDONERS. A complete, 
concise and practical guide book to London, 
telling what to see, what to know, what to 
do, where to shop; also many practical hints. 
Edited by Rosalind Pritchard. The aim of 
the editor has been to enable the stranger 
visiting the metropolis for the first time, or 
the provincial making his annual and fleet- 
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ing stay, to get at the root of the matter as 
speedily as possible. All tastes are repre- 
sented, and every necessary piece of in- 
formation is given as to what to see, what 
toknow, what to do, and where to shop, 
while the general hints are very practical 
and useful. 397 pp. 16mo—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


SUMMER IN ENGLAND, A. With a conti- 
nental supplement. A handbook for the 
use of American women. This book is 
issued expressly to benefit the large class 
of self-dependent women whose limited in- 
comes render difficult the gratification of 
their cultivated tastes; who greatly desire 
to go abroad, but can only do so in an eco- 
nomical manner. 90 pp. 18mo, paper.— 
Boston Herald. 


WomaAn’s Paris, A. Handbook of every- 
day living in the French capital. The au- 
thor remarks that books about Paris have 
usually been prepared for three classes of 
readers only—*‘ prowlers after the haunts of 
Molliere and Alfred de Musset, men in 
search of Bohemian resorts, and mad sight- 
seers who have to be steered through the 
show-places like lightning.’’ There are, 
however, many travelers and visitors ‘‘ with 
other or less marked tastes and inclinations,”’ 
who come to Paris for reasons not literary 
nor Bohemian nor demanding wild haste, 
who wish to do the agreeable things and 
avoid the disagreeable things and to live 
while there as comfortably and advan- 
tageously as may be. The author is a woman 
of sympathetic observation; she knows 
Paris and the people and their customs, and 
an American woman could not do better 
than accept her guidance. While her in- 
formation is exact, her manner is bright and 
witty, and the little book is exceedingly 
good reading. Illustrated. 219 pp. 16mo. 
—Philadelphia Times. 
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CIVILIZATION OF INDIA, THE. By Romesh 
C.Dutt. Illustrated. The Temple Primers. 
146 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 

See With New Books. 


CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, A. By Victor Duruy. Translated 
from the ‘‘ Histoire Générale.’’ Revised 
and edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 119 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


CONDENSED HISTORY OF MODERN TIMES, 
A. By Victor Duruy. Translated from the 
“Histoire Generale.’’ Revised and edited 
by Edwin A. Grosvenor. Inthe first of these 
two volumes, M. Duruy has condensed a 
thousand years of history, from the fourth 
to the middle of the fourteenth century. 


In his second book he takes up the thread 
in the year 1453, and brings his narrative 
down to the year 1848. Both books are ad- 
mirably adapted for a short course of read- 
ing. 274pp. Indexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES, THE. By 
Judson S. Landon, LL. D. This volume has 
been used as a text book and reference book 
in leading universities, and has justly been 
regarded as one of the most authentic and 
important treatises on the Constitutional 
history and government of the United States. 
Readers and students of political science 
who are specially interested in the perplex- 
ing problems connected with Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines, will find it well 
worthy of study. Revised edition. 447 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Arthur D. Innes, M. A. A 
summary of the Reformation in England, 
rather than a life of Cranmer, no effort being 
made to go into personal details, and the 
narrative dealing principally with the mo- 
mentous changes in form and faith he led. 
The World’s Epoch-Makers. 199 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

Day DREAMS. By Ida Eckert Lawrence. 
Illustrated. 112 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


HISTORICAL NUGGETS. Macaulay, Stan- 
ley, Froude, Fiske, Armstrong, Emerson. 
The Essence and Art of History. The aim 
of this collection is the conveying of an 
idea of the ‘‘ true aim and method of artistic 
historical writing.’? The papers used for 
this purpose are ‘‘ History and Historians,’’ 
‘*The Historical Imagination,’ ‘‘ Judgments 
of Great Leaders,’’ the ‘‘Import of Social 
Conditions,’’ ‘‘An Artist Historian’’ (Dr. 
John Lord), and Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ The 
Titans.’’ Ore Gathered From Rich Mines. 
155 pp. 32mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 
OccuPATION, A. By Andrew Lang. ‘“ This 
volume,’’ says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ is an attempt to 
examine the elements and forces which 
went to the making of the Scottish people, 
and to record the more important events 
which occurred between the Roman occu- 
pation and the death of Cardinal Beaton in 
1546.’’ The history of Scotland is mainly a 
struggle against the inevitable destiny of 
Great Britain's unity, a struggle intensified 
by the claims and conduct of the Edwards 
of England. Upon the question of these 
claims, however, Mr. Lang argues as an 
advocate with the natural bias of a Scot. 
He does not admire the first Edward, whom 
he characterizes as the strong man ‘ with 
the thread of the attorney in his nature,”’ 
and possessing ‘‘the faculty invaluable to 
a politician of being able to believe in the 
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justice of his own cause, the flawless integ- 
rity of his own character,’’ etc. Ecclesias- 
tical power and the tyranny of the pulpit 
fell into the hands of ‘‘rude men of low 
birth.’’ But the treatment of the subject 
as a whole one can only regard as inade- 
quate and onesided. Some points are per- 
haps reserved for fuller consideration in the 
next volume, and to that next volume all 
readers of the first will look forward with 
increased expectation. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Witha frontispiece. 509 pp. 8vo. 
—London Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE DEATH OF FERDINAND THE 
CatTHoLic, A. By Ulick Ralph Burke, 
M. A. The object of this work is to 
present the history of Spain and of the 
Spanish people as one continuous whole, 
from the days of the Carthaginians to the 
days of the Hapsburgs. The grandeur and 
decay of Imperial Rome in the greatest of 
the provinces of the Empire, the rise of 
Christianity and of the Spanish Church, the 
failure of the Visigoths, the civilization of 
Cordova, the establishment of the great 
military orders, and the foundation of the 
universities, are all treated in the earlier 
chapters of this book; while literature, 
science, language, architecture, music, even 
bull-fighting, all claim their share in the 
history of national development—of the 
making of the Spanish people. Second 
edition, edited with additional notes and an 
introduction, by Martin A.S. Hume. Two 
volumes. 416,320pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES, THE. 
By Edith Sichel. Along with this careful 
and vivid portraiture of Lafayette is given 
also the picture of his wife, his children, 
his home life. Onesees the man as well as 
the hero, and history shows few finer exam- 
ples of wifely devotion, of loyalty and 
courage, than is seen in the life of Madame 
Lafayette. The book is a historical narra- 
tive, but the dry bones of history take on 
flesh and blood and walk and talk in the 
dark and bloody tragedy that was enacted in 
France. It is full of anecdote and remin- 
iscence, and one who wishes to get an inti- 
mate knowledge of Lafayette the man as 
well as Lafayette the hero, will find him 
faithfully portrayed here in all the relations 
of life. Witha frontispiece. 356 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR, 
THE. By Joh= Fiske. With maps. 368 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


MODERN ITALY, 1748-1898. By Pietro 
Orsi. Translated by Mary Alice Vialls. 
Although the date upon the title goes back 
some forty years earlier, it is practically 
with the French Revolution—that great 
dividing line in European politics—that 
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‘*Modern Italy ’’ begins. The first visible 
‘‘unity’’ of the peninsula begins with the 
placing of the Iron Crown on Napoleon’s 
head at Milan in 1805, and is completed 
when, in 1808, Murat is made King of the 
Two Sicilies. With the Restoration abso- 
lutism returned, side by side with a liber. 
alism which none of Italy’s many rulers 
knew how to deal with, until Charles Albert 
ascended the throne of Savoy in 1831. On 
him were placed the hopes of the visorgi- 
mento, and how he reluctantly accepted the 
task, fought for it and failed, and died in 
exile, is known to all. From this point 
Mr. Orsi conducts his readers in spirited 
and patriotic style through the successive 
stages of Italian development during the 
last half century, until he arrives at the do- 
ings of the present hour. The great leaders 
in the movement—Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour, Garibaldi; its writers—Mazzini, 
Pellico, Gioberti, Rossetti, receive the 
recognition due to their labors. The Story 
of the Nations. Illustrated. 404 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—London Bookseller. 


MUTINY ON BOARD H. M. S. Bounty, 
THE. And the subsequent voyage of a 
part of the crew in the ship's boat from 
Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands. . . to 
Timor, a Dutch settlement in the East 
Indies. Narrative and charts by Lieutenant 
William Bligh. When the crew of the 
‘‘Bounty’’ mutinied under Christian 
Fletcher in the year 1789 (a story that has 
often been told) they set adrift in a small 
boat Lieut. Bligh, who was captain of the 
ship, and a small crew of men to manage 
the boat. Thisis the narrative of their ad 
ventures and sufferings before reaching a 
civilized country where they could land. 
140 pp. 16mo.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


OLD LONDON TAVERNS. Historical, De 
scriptive and Reminiscent. With some 
account of the coffee houses, ciubs, etc. By 
Edward Callow, author of ‘‘ From King 
Orry to Queen Victoria,’ etc. That period 
which most of us never saw, and which his- 
tory has hardly begun to record—that magi- 
cal ‘‘sixty years ago’’ of the poets and 
sentimentalists—will always furnish material 
for interesting books. Mr. Callow was din- 
ing and wining in London restaurants when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
Enough ! cries the reader, sure’ of interest- 
ing talk. ‘‘Cosy roughness,’’ sociability, 
good plain food, and zealous waiting, were 
the characteristics of the chop-houses and 
coffee houses of Mr. Callow’s recollection. 
Homeliness had not been ousted by 
splendor. The well-to-do customers of the 
Fleece and Sun (long vanished from Finch- 
lane) selected their chop or steak at Bant- 
ster’s, the butcher next door, and brought 
it to the Sun and Fleece to be cooked. Mr. 
Callow’s strength is in his personal recollec- 
tions. When he goes farther back, and is 
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dependent on books, he is less companion- 
able, less accurate. With numerous illus- 
trations. 354 pp. 12mo0.—London Academy. 


OuR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. A 
concise account of all the principal opera- 
tions in which the British Navy has been 
engaged from the time of King Alfred to 
the recapture of Khartoum. By Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot, R. N., author of ‘‘ The 
Development of Navies,’’ etc. This work 
is not a bare record of battles, but deals with 
the causes as wellas the effects of the various 
wars. It also supplies the leading points in 
connection with the administration and 
equipment of the Fleet at different periods. 
A special feature is the inclusion of the 
many minor campaigns in which our navy 
has assisted during the present century, and 
the operations of Naval Brigades in all parts 
of the world. Illustrated. Second edition. 
394 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Publish- 
ers’ Circular. 


RoMAN History. By Dr. Julius Koch. 
Illustrated. The Temple Primers. 160 pp. 
32mo. 

See With New Books. 


SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN. By 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. The word 
“Salon’’ suggests a French institution to 
Miss Wharton ; it suggests the same to her 
reader, and as the fame of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet comes to mind it is impossible 
not to feel a certain bewilderment at the title 
of this book. Was there ever such a thing 
asasalon in America? Miss Wharton fails 
to prove that there was, but, on the other 
hand, she shows very clearly that there has 
been something like an equivalent for it in 
our social history. In American drawing 
rooms the characteristics of the French salon 
could never have flourished, for they are not 
natural tothe American genius. But through 
those drawing rooms beautiful and ‘witty 
women and distinguished men have always 
passed, and we can forgive Miss Wharton 
the use of a French term for the sake of her 
entertaining gossip about fashionable leaders 
and social matters conspicuous in our past. 
Her rambling chapters revive a charming 
atmosphere, they are enriched by interesting 
personalities, and the text is the more sug- 
gestive because it is so well illustrated. With 
numerous reproductions of portraits and 
miniatures of men and women prominent 
in colonial life and in the early days of 
the Republic. 286pp. Indexed. 12mo0.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


STORY OF PHILADELPHIA, THE. By Lillian 
Ione Rhoades. In this story the author 
pictures the city of Penn in the foremost 
place she has occupied in the history of the 
nation, not only during the crucial colonial 
period, but during the many years since that 
time. No other city has played a more im- 
portant part in the history of our country 
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and is richer in historic associations, and it 
is fitting that not only her own children, but 
those of other cities, should be familiar with 
her history. This book has been especially 
prepared for use in school and at home, and 
contains an introduction by Mr. Edward 
Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. Illustrated. 384 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Philadeiphia North American. 


STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA, THE. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks, author of ‘‘In Blue and White,’’ 
etc. Elbridge S. Brooks has told the story 
of ‘‘The Wonderful Century’’—its pro- 
gress, its achievements, its inventions, its 
development, and the general results of the 
one hundred years of striving—in a con- 
nected, simple, straightforward manner—the 
main purpose being to show the march of 
the world from limitation to enlightenment, 
from serfdom to independence, from selfish- 
ness to nationality and from absolutism to 
liberty. Illustrated. 409 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—Philadelphia North American. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, THE. 
By Park Benjamin. According to the sub- 
title, this is ‘‘the yarn of the American 
midshipman (naval cadet) showing his life in 
the old frigates and ships of-the-line, and 
then at the naval school at Annapolis, and 
how that institution became a famous naval 
college, meanwhile making him into the 
most versatile and accomplised young sea- 
man in the world, together with some refer- 
ence to the boys best suited for the navy, 
and what they must do and know to get into 
the naval academy, and what they have to 
expect while there, and also many pictures, 
all properly stopped tothe yarn as it is hand- 
somely paid out.’’? In other words, this isa 
full account of our young naval officers in 
the past as well as at present, tracing the 
history of the United States Naval Academy, 
and of the naval schools that preceded it. 
Thus we have the life of the old-time mid- 
shipman, now an almost legendary figure of 
naval fiction, and that of the modern naval 
cadet side by side. The author has had full- 
est assistance in his work from the Navy 
Department, the Superintendent of the 
Academy, and many naval officers. Illus- 
trated. 486 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—NV. Y. Mail 
and Express. 
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CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY, THE. By 
Josiah Royce. This lecture is devoted for 
the greater part to an inquiry concerning 
what we mean by the individual man, and, 
as he says, ‘‘only toward the end of this 
discussion shall we come clearly to see that 
in defining the individual man we have in- 
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deed been defining immortality.”’ The 
Ingersoll Lectures, 1899. 91 pp. 16mo.— 
N. ¥. Mail and Express. 
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BILLY BAXTER’S LETTERS. By William 
J. Kountz, Jr. To read the ‘‘ Baxter Let- 
ters ’’ and not be amused one must have a 
chronic trouble of some sort that has 
squeezed the sense of humor into the 
smallest space known. Only thirty-two 
when he died, a year or so ago, Billy 
Kountz has left a mark that will long re- 
main deeply impressed on many who never 
knew him except through his writings. His 
intimates and friends will never forget his 
stories or his own personality, which made 
you feel glad all over just because you knew 
him, at least the writer felt that way about 
him. Illustrated. go pp. 18mo.—/PAziladel- 
phia Telegraph. 


=H 
LITERATURE 


AGE OF JOHNSON, (1748-1798), THE. By 
Thomas Seccombe. The author's qualifica- 
tions for treating of eighteenth century lit- 
erature are well established, and he brings 
to his task feeling as well as knowledge. 
Thus he deprecates the cold-shouldering 
which the eighteenth century has received 
from a long line of able critics who ‘‘ have 
denounced the age unsparingly as dull and 
unprincipled, ugly and brutal.’’ As to dull- 
ness, Mr. Seccombe thinks the allegation is 
arrived at ‘‘ by the same process that many 
Englishmen pronounce German literature 
stupid, and by which George III. doubtless 
decided that much of Shakespeare was ‘sad 
stuff.’’? The period covered by Mr. Sec- 
combe is 1748-1798 ; the book is written on 
the orderly plan of its predecessors, and 
concludes with a useful chronological table. 
Handbooks of English Literature. 366 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo.—London Academy. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. By 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. This 
book by the editors of ‘‘ Poet-Lore’’ opens 
with a general introduction on Browning as 
the one great modern poet of aspiration. 
The poems are grouped under various chap- 
ter headings, such as Poems of Adventure 
and Heroism, Folk Poems, Phases of Ro- 
mantic Love, Love Lyrics Grouped, Portraits 
of Husbands and Wives, Art and the Artist, 
Music and Musicians, the Poet (as represent- 
ed in various guises) in ‘‘ Pauline,” ‘‘ Al- 
bum Lines,’’ ‘‘Goldoni’’ and the like, the 
Evolution of Religion and the Prelate, as 
seen also in a dozen poems. 631 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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NOTES ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
QUESTION. By Charles Allen. This is a di- 
gest of the evidence, direct and indirect, 
bearing on the authorship of the plays and 
poems attributed to Shakespeare, from every 
available Shakespearean student, commen- 
tator, and editor, and a minute study of the 
legal terms used by Shakespeare and by con- 
temporary writers. It is shown by the study 
of the terms that so learned a jurist as Bacon 
could not have written into plays and poems 
such poor legal knowledge as Shakespeare 
displays. As Judge Allen sums up, Shake- 
speare was a great dramatist, but an ordi- 
nary, not to say very poor, lawyer, while 
Bacon, great in the law, was, as shown by 
his own works, a great jurist, but no poet. 
306 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—Washington 
Times. 
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GLUTTON OR EPICURE. Two booklets in 
one. By Horace Fletcher. Including Na- 
ture’s Food Filter; or, When and What to 
Swallow and What Sense? or, Economic 
Nutrition. A general disquisition on the 
satisfaction of appetite based on the asser- 
tion that ‘‘the nutrition which counterbal- 
ances the waste in each twenty-four hours, 
consists of about thirty ordinary mouthfuls, 
masticated and manipulated to the end,’’ and 
taken in one meal a day. The nutritive sys- 
tem is brought to the condition in which 
this is possible by careful mastication and 
attention to the part played by saliva in di- 
gestion, which the author insists is woefully 
underestimated. 128 pp. 18mo. 


HANDBOOK FOR NURSES, A. By J. K. 
Watson, M. D. This manual of nursing 
which had a most favorable reception in 
England, opens with a sketch of anato- 
my and physiology which covers forty-three 
pages. The second part of one hundred and 
fifty-one pages treats of nursing practice in 
general. medical and surgical. The remain- 
der of the book, one hundred and fifty-one 
pages, takes up the nursing needed for spe- 
cific groups of diseases, fevers, of circula- 
tion, digestion, respiration, gynecological, 
etc. American edition. Under the super- 
vision of A. A. Stevens, A. M. Illustrated. 
413 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


MEDICAL DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD, THE. 
By Nathan Oppenheim, author of ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Child.’’ This book seeks to 
work out a modern view of pathogenesis, to 
connect the lesions with the symptoms, and 
to suggest a reasoning relationship between 
these factors and a simple method of treat- 
ment. An unusually valuable and interest- 
ing feature of the book is in the matter of 
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illustrations. They have a far greater di- 
dactic value than the ordinary pictures of 
instruments or gross representations of pa- 
tients, and are in themselves deserving of 
cordial recognition. With ene hundred and 
one original illustrations in half-tone, and 
nineteen charts. 653 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


NATURE’S Foop FILTER ; OR, WHEN AND 
WHAT TO SWALLOW. By Horace Fletcher, 
author of ‘‘Happiness,’’ etc. This brief 
essay on food is somewhat loosely written ; 
but enforces familiar principles with much 
energy and warmth. It has no detailed ad- 
vice as to foods. 61 pp. 18mo. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE AND FADS OF 
AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By George S. Keith, 
M.D. This: ‘‘Plea’’ is an attack on the 
present system of medical care and prescrip- 
tion. What is called ‘‘expectant treat- 
ment’’ is the mind of the author, a physi- 
cian of half a century’s practice, who wrote 
it five years ago; but while the book has 
much sound, homely advice, it has no scien- 
tific basis whatever. With portrait. 173 pp. 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. By Howard Futhey Brinton. The history 
and text of twenty popular national songs 
are presented without music. The accounts 
are drawn from familiar sources and show 
no special investigation and the original 
text has not been sought and verified; but 
as a popular narrative the work will have its 
value. The songs are: ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
“Hail, Columbia,’’ ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ ‘‘America,’’ ‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too,’’ ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,’’ ‘‘John Brown’s Body,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,”’ 
“Star of the West,’’ ‘‘ Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” ‘“‘Just Before the Battle, Mother,’’ 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,’’ ‘‘The Vacant 
Chair,’’ ‘‘ The Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ ‘‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’”’ ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland,”’ ‘‘ All Quiet Along the Potomac,”’ 
“Three Hundred Thousand More,’’ ‘“ When 
This Cruel War Is Over,’’ ‘‘ Sherman's March 
to the Sea,’’ ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,”’ ‘‘ When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home,’’ ‘‘ Marching to Georgia,”’ ‘‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way,”’ ‘‘The Blue and the 
Gray. III pp. r2mo. 
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PRACTICE OF PALMISTRY FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL PURPOSES, THE. By Comte C. de 
Saint-Germain, A. B., LL. M., author of 
“Practical Palmistry,"’ etc. With an intro- 
duction by the late Adolphe Desbarrolles. 
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The author takes his subject very seriously. 
Dealing, for example, with the ‘‘line of fate,”’ 
he says that he does not like the phrase, 
‘*since it seems to imply to too great an 
extent the existence of fatality as a ruling 
power over man’s destiny. Now, the very 
basis of the system which I teach in these 
pages. . . is that, within certain bounds 
which I do not pretend to delimit, freedom 
of action is left, or rather given, to man to 
mold his life as he sees fit. One of the essen- 
tial differences between palmistry and the 
various forms of fortune telling—and I mean 
those forms that are not necessarily fraud- 
ulent but have some sort of scientific foun- 
dation—consists, therefore, in this principle, 
that hands reveal ourtendencies . . . they 
also indicate whether or not we are endowed 
with such an amount of will power as will 
help us to conquer our weaknesses.’’ In 
short, the author considers that the many 
principlesand examples he gives are capable 
of being put to practical purpose by man- 
kind. Over eleven hundred original illus- 
trations and a complete palmistic dictionary 
Vol.I. 416 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. 7ribune. 
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ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW, THE. A quarterly 
miscellany. Edited by Lady Randolph 
Spencer Churchill. Vol. IV. March 1goo. 
Illustrated. 268 pp. 

See review. 
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HUMAN FIGURE; ITs BEAUTIES AND DE- 
FECTS, THE. By Ernst Briicke. With a 
preface by William Anderson. A translation 
of ‘‘Schonheit und Fehler der Menschichen 
Gestatt,’’ by Prof. Ernst Briicke, who be- 
came teacher of Anatomy of the Vienna 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1846, and has been 
publishing on the subject almost ever since. 
This volume is midway between the ana- 
tomical treatise on this subject and the dis- 
cussion of the external form. The illus- 
trations, neither very numerous nor very 
satisfactory, are redrawn from photographs. 
The work takes up in detail each part of the 
figure, discussing its anatomical basis and 
its typical forms in the figure and in suc- 
cessive periods of art. Newand cheaper edi- 
tion revised. With twenty-nine illustrations 
by Hermann Paar. 188 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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BooK OF VERSES, A. By Nixon Water- 


man. 226pp. I2mo. 
See review. 
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COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER ScoTT. Mr. Scudder uses in this 
volume the text which Dr. Rolfe gave in 
his edition of 1877. From the earlier edi- 
tion, however, a number of the less im- 
portant poems were omitted. Mr. Scudder 
prints the poetry intact, and rearranges it 
so as to put it as much as possible in chrono- 
logical order, The notes prefixed to indi- 
vidual poems or groups of poems, indicat- 
ing their origin or the circumstances of 
their composition, are partly the editor's 
own, but include Scott’s own introductions, 
with citations from Lockhart, from the 
‘* Letters’? and from the ‘‘Journal.’? The 
nuaierous notes at the back of the book are 
mostly from editions prepared or supervised 
by Scott himself. The mottoes from the 
novels are given in an appendix ; there isa 
full glossary and an index of first lines, as 
well as an index of titles. Cambridge Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 582 pp. 8vo—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


CoTron TaILs. By George A. Becken- 
baugh. These drawings are absurdly ugly, 
and the text has rhyme but not reason. Yet 
the contbination forces a smile despite the 
weariness of spirit following the discovery 
that this is another of those already too 
numerous books caricaturing animals. 
Illustrated. 12mo, oblong.—Chicago 7imes- 
Herald. 


Joy, 
Dandridge. 
206 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


POEMS. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Con- 
taining ‘‘ Dante at Verona,’’ ‘‘ Sister Helen,’’ 
‘* The Blessed Damozel,’’ ‘‘ Stratton Water,”’ 
etc. Rossetti’s brother William aims here 
to mingle narrative and lyrical selections for 
‘‘the reader’s satisfaction ;’’ and as classifi- 
cation is abandoned, so likewise is chrono- 
logical arrangement, with the result that the 
present installment exhibits samples of each 
of his three productive periods. But then 
a single poem might illustrate each period 
if worked over, as was the case with ‘‘ The 
Blessed Damozel,’’ written before the poet 
was nineteen. The Siddal edition. With 
frontispiece. 135 pp. 16mo.—J/. Y. Post. 


PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, AND 
THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE, THE. From 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited, with 
an introduction, notes and glossary. By 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph.D. A fairly 
complete glossary has been made the basis 
of study in this edition designed for stu- 
dents who approach Chaucer as the father 
of English poetry. Text, notes and criti- 
cism are all intended to aid a student to a 
literary rather than a linguistic knowledge 
of the poet. Skeat and Kittredge are the 
two authorities most used. 170 pp. With 
glossary. I2mo. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second, enlarged 


By Danske 
edition. 
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SEARCH OF CERES AND OTHER POEs, 
THE. By Sarah Warner Brooks, author of 
‘““My Fire Opal,’’ etc. What will strike 
most readers of this volume by Sarah 
Warner Brooks is that one of her advanced 
years should still maintain the optimistic 
note which has always been dominant in 
her poetry. There is a sweetness and sim- 
ple grace about such lyrical pieces in this 
volume as ‘‘ Calling the Flowers,’ “The 
Legend of the Clover’’ and ‘‘ Springtime,” 
that is altogether charming. 98 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


TAKING OF THE FLAG AND OTHER RECI- 
TATIONS, THE. By Mackenzie Bell, author 
of ‘‘ Pictures of Travel and Other Poems,” 
etc. With an introduction by the Rev. J.J. 
Nesbitt, M.A. This verse, in ballad style, 
though not all in ballad meter, was written 
for recitation by the author, often heard at 
the Savage Club in London. 59 pp. 12mo, 
paper. 

WAYSIDE THOUGHTS. By Berton Mercer, 
author of ‘‘ Naturalist’s Companion,’’ ete. 
Nature poems written from watchfulness, 
regard and love for the simpler aspects of 
natural scenery, expressed with simplicity, 
24 pp. 16mo, paper. 


WorRM TuRNS, THE. By V. De Cleyre. 
This verse in defense of anarchy, murder 
and assassination, is written with fire, spirit 
and a most unusual power of poetic expres- 
sion. Its author has been for some time 
recognized as the American poetess of 
anarchy. 16 pp. 16mo, paper. 
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POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL 


SCIENCE 


CITY FOR THE PEOPLE: OR, THE MUNI- 
CIPALIZATION OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
AND OF LOCAL FRANCHISES. By Frank 
Parsons, author of ‘‘The Power of the 
Ideal,’’ etc. In this volume the author 
modestly confines himself to the problem of 
freeing the residents of the cities from the 
tyranny of monopoly, declaring that the 
whole problem of equitable diffusion cannot 
be treated in one volume. He quotes 
liberally from Pingree, Jones and others, 
who, as Mayors of their respective cities, 
have advocated public ownership of street 
railways and other public utilities, and de- 
votes an important section of the first 
chapter to an attempt to answer the objec- 
tion that public ownership through in- 
creased patronage and the spoils system of 
appointments becomes a source of corrup- 
tion in politics. His antidote for this 
danger is the universal adoption of the New 
England town meeting method of local 
government and the filling of places by civil 
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service rules. 597 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


CoMING DEMOCRACY, THE. By Orlando 
J. Smith. Notwithstanding the unequaled 
teccrd of official corruption in our country, 
the author does not believe that the people 
as a whole have degenerated. The fault lies 
not with the principles of democracy, but 
with its machinery. The voter must be 
able to make his own nomination, without 
cumbrous primaries ; the Government must 
be conducted on the principles of a cor- 
poration in which all the people are stock- 
holders. Opposed to the system of checks 
now in force he would lodge all the respon- 
sibility in properly constituted bodies of 
directors. He hopes to gain the interest of 
all the people, and by proportional repre- 
sentation to avoid the evils of the domina- 
tion of one or twomen. Mr. Smith sug- 
gests many revolutionary ideas as_ to 
methods, and is possessed of an abounding 
faith in human nature. 162 pp. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Journal. 


Jury TRIAL OF 1900 IN THE COURT OF 
PuBLIC OPINION, THE. Bryan vs. Mc- 
Kinley. Judge Samuel Levelhead, on the 
Bench. The people’s cause presented in 
crisp, sparkling argument by the leading 


men of theday. By Joseph R. McLaugh-- 


lin, B. S. Speeches, statements and testi- 
mony on the popular issues of the day by a 
score of prominent men on both sides are 
woven together with credit to each author 
in a ‘‘ jury-trial ’’ before the people of the 
United States, so that the volume presents 
in readable but authoritative form the argu- 
ments on both sides on the issues of the 
day on trusts, currency, expansion, etc. 
The general bent is in favor of Republican- 
ism and President McKinley, but the pleas 
on the other side are presented at length. 
Illustrated. 294 pp. I2mo. 


OuR NEW PROSPERITY. By Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. This tells clearly and concisely 
the story of the wave of prosperity of which 
the country is now in full enjoyment. 
Every industry that has been thus affected 
is considered in detail, and Mr. Baker's 
investigations, at first hand, have been care- 
folly checked by high authorities. 272 pp. 
Indexed. t12mo.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


RurRAL WEALTH AND WELFARE. Eco- 
nomic principles illustrated and applied in 
farm life. By Geo. T. Fairchild, LL. D. 
This is the first important American effort 
to discuss the principles of economics with 
particular reference to agriculture. It is 
the result of a lifetime of study and teach- 
ing by one who has always been in close 
touch with rural affairs, because nearly all 
his life a teacher in agricultural colleges. 
It discusses the general rise and progress of 
agricultural activity as related to the devel- 
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opment of the country at large, and shows 
the relation of farm life to the produc- 
tion of wealth, to questions of education, 
currency, tariffs, wages, markets, labor 
problems, transportation and social condi- 
tions. The Rural Science Series. 381 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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DREAMS OF A SPIRIT-SEER. Illustrated 
by Dreams of Metaphysics. By Immanuel 
Kant. Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz. 
In this treatise from Kant’s earlier period 
the author makes his contemporary, Sweden- 
borg, the object of the shafts of his satire 
aimed at metaphysics and speculative phil- 
osophy in general. That the ‘‘ Dreams”’ 
has never before been published in English, 
may be owing in part to the author’s subse- 
quent exclusion of it from the authorized 
edition of his works. Far from lacking in 
intrinsic interest and value, the work is now 
seen, in the light of recent German criti- 
cism, to hold an important place in the 
genetic development of Kant’s whole sys- 
tem. Edited, with an introduction and 
notes by Frank Sewall. 161 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 12mo. 


UNKNOWN, THE. (L’Inconnu). By 
Camille Flammarion. 487 pp. 8vo. 
See review. 


se 
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LITERARY YEAR-BOOK AND BOOKMAN'S 
DIRECTORY 1900, THE. Edited by Herbert 
Morrah. This book shows a great improve- 
ment on previous issues. It is now accurate 
enough to be of some service. The list of 
important books of the year of all sorts was 
no doubt a difficult thing to do; still we 
prefer it to the selected reviews of a few 
books by more or less notable critics which 
have taken its place. The remarks on the 
sale and price of the novel hardly suggest 
an expert. We notice that some authors 
and artists credit themselves with things 
still unpublished, a practice which is likely 
to cause confusion. With frontispiece. 
420 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Athe- 
neum. 
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ABOUT My FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Aus- 
tin Miles. This is descriptive of the differ- 
ent conditions of church life in different 
denominations, to which the author has de- 
voted years of study. It is in narrative 
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form, and carries on an animated contro- 
versy between the social and spiritual ele- 
ments. The point prominent is the influ- 
ence of rich members on clergy and laity in 
using the church as a cloak for the advance- 
ment of selfish ambitions. 265 pp. I2mo. 
N. Y. Maitland Express. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, A. 
By H. D. M. Spence. Illustrated. The 
Temple Primers. 250 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
See With New Books. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
By Robert Bird, author of ‘‘ Joseph the 
Dreamer,’’ etc. The author has chosen to 
write this life in short, realistic scenes, brief 
yet graphic and vivid, free from dogma or 
disputation, and such that any mother may 
read to her child, or the child read for him- 
self. It is not exactly an easy matter to tell 
the life of Christ so as to be understanded 
by the very young, but Mr. Bird has, to a 
very considerable extent, succeeded, and 
his book is a satisfactory effort to attain its 
end. Illustrated. 612 pp. Square 8vo.— 
London Bookseller. 


LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE. A 
study. By Rush Rhees. This book is a 
study, not a story, and intended as a com- 
panion to the reading of the Gospels, seek- 
ing to answer some of the questions raised 
by their narratives. The book is intended 
for general readers, not for scholars and 
theologians, consequently it refrains from 
argument, and is noncommittal on ques- 
tions that are only of technical interest. 
Aiming at a presentation of the life of the 
Man Jesus, it gives more attention to bio- 
graphical than to geographical and archzo- 
logical questions. With map. The His- 
torical Series for Bible Students. 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and Express. 


MAN AND His DIVINE FATHER. By John 
C. C. Clarke, D.D. Ascholarly and instruc- 
tive treatment of systematic divinity from 
the point of view of the conservative theo- 
logian. In reaching his conclusions the 
author takes into account the most recent 
results of scientific inquiry. 364 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


MORMON PROBLEM, THE. The story of 
the Latter-Day Saints with an exposé of 
their beliefs and practices. By George 
Seibel. This book gives a history of Mor- 
monism from its beginning. It is a com- 
pendium of all that is worth knowing about 
Mormonism. 88 pp. I2mo, paper. 


PARSON'S HANDBOOK, THE. Containing 
practical directions both for Parsons and 
others as to the management of the Parish 
church and its services according to the 
English use as set forth in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. With an introductory essay on 
conformity to the Church of England. By the 


Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. Anattemptbya 
competent ecclesiologist, whose literary skill 
is as conspicuous as his absence of fanati- 
cism, to guide ‘‘ parsons and others” as to 
what is, as a matter of fact, the English use 
in all the details of the management of the 
parish church and itsservices. Mr. Dearmer 
has done his work extremely well. Third 
edition. 227 pp. Indexed. 16mo.— 
Literature. 


SHORT HISTORY OF MONKS AND Monas- 
TERIES, A. By Alfred Wesley Wishart. 
Illustrated. 454 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE, THE. Studies in the 
science of religion. By George A. Coe, 
Ph. D. Religious emotion, form and pro- 
fession are in this book submitted to a psy- 
chological record and analysis, which en- 
deavors to connect them with the ordinary 
working of the human mind. 279 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


STUDENT’s LIFE OF JESUS, THE. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph. D., author of 
‘*The Revelation of Jesus,’’ etc. This book 
carries out the idea conveyed by its title, 
for it is emphatically a life for the close 


‘study of the student, inasmuch 4s it is a 


critical examination of the sources of the 
gospel narrative, a comparison of the 
similarity and dissimilarity of the writings 
of the authors, and a scientific investi- 
gation of the ministry of Jesus. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert claims that a believer in 
Christianity may investigate that life and 
ministry as scientifically as an unbeliever, 
and on that assumption, which surely is a 
reasonable one, he proceeds to comment on 
the events which transpired from the birth 
at Bethlehem to the ascension at Bethany. 
The teachings of Christ are considered only 
incidentally, and net in detail, and there is 
no attempt to give a devotional character to 
the book, which dwells essentially on the per- 
sonality of Christ, his baptism, temptations, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, with brief discussions concerning some 
of his miracles during his Judean and Gali- 
lean ministry. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. 418 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—J. 
Y. Home Journal. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT, 
THE. A translation into Modern English 
made from the original Greek. (Westcott 
and Hort’s Text.) In two parts. Part I. 
The Five Historical Books. Issued in 1893, 
this translation of the Gospels and Acts is 
now in its fifth edition. It renders Westcott 
and Hort’s text into modern English, collo- 
quial but selected and elevated. The page is 
printed paragraphed, with marginal indents 
giving subjects and verses indicated on the 
margin. Fifth edition. 254 pp. 12mo. 
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VILLAGE SERMONS IN OUTLINE. By the 
late Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
These sermons, by one of the editors of 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
preached in 1869-71 toa rural English con- 
gregation, a large number of whom were 
altogether uneducated, are reprinted not 
from manuscript, but from the preacher’s 
outlines, almost ‘‘ sermon-stuff.’’ They are 
singularly practical, simple, direct and unaf- 
fected—models of direct personal exhorta- 
tion and instruction. 267 pp. 12mo. 
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EARTH AND THE WORLD, HOW FORMED? 
THE. A Layman’s contribution to the re- 
ligious thought of the times. By Abraham 
G. Jennings. In this work, essentially re- 
ligious in character, the author aims to show 
the falsity of the ‘‘ Nebular Hypothesis’’ of 
Laplace and others in its relation to the 
formation of the world and the solar sys- 
tem of which it isa part, and argues strongly 
for the old doctrine of direct creation by 
the hand and will of God. The work surely 
has the merit of being unique and forceful 
in its method of presenting the truths held 
by the author to the view of his readers. It 
represents the results of a long and whole- 
some life of Christian thinking, and, if for 
no other reason than this, it is worthy of 
consideration. 296 pp. 12mo.—/Philadel- 
phia North American. 


ETHNOLOGY. By Dr. Michael Haber- 
landt. Illustrated. The Temple Primers. 


169 pp. 32mo. 
See With New Books. 


INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. By Frank 
Thilly. This book bases itself upon the re- 
sults of modern psychology, and treats 
ethics as a science. The author's presenta- 
tion of the problems of morals is clear, and 
he endeavors to harmonize some of the ex- 
treme views of modern ethics. 346 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


MAKING OF CHARACTER, THE. Some 
educational aspects of ethics. By John 
MacCunn, M.A., LL.D. This book is not 
an abstract ethical treatise, but a manual of 
domestic morality and self-culture. It deals 
Primarily with questions of heredity and 
environment, but at every step the discus- 
sion opens out into practical applications. 
A thread of strong common sense runs 
through the book, and this is nowhere more 
apparent than in a chapter reviewing Mr. 
Spencer’s well-known doctrine of ‘‘ Natural 
Reactions ’’; that the child should be al- 
lowed to discover that fire burns, ete. Dr. 
MacCunn is a devout Wordsworthian, and 
his chapter, ‘‘ The Education of Nature,” 


is probably the chapter that he wrote with 
most affection. His illustrative quotations 
are numerous and very happy. More of 
them are drawn from Wordsworth, Burns, 
and Burke than from other writers. 226 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—J. Y. Post. 
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AMONG OURSELVES. A schoolmaster with 
his friends at the round table. By A. R. 
Taylor, author of ‘‘ The Study of the Child.’’ 
A little book of hints and suggestions for 
teachers by the President of the State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. The 
Reading Circle Library. 149 pp. 16mo. 


DISCOVERY OF A Lost TRAIL. By Charles. 
B. Newcomb, author of ‘‘All’s Right with 
the World.’’ The trail is the philosophical 
calm and psychic balance which we have 
lost ‘‘ through the uncertainty of our own 
power and freedom,’’ and the author en- 
courages us to find it through suggestions 
of confidence, patience, gladness and de- 
cision. 282 pp. 12mo.,—/V. Y. Mail and 
Express. ; 


DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN, THE. 
By a Mere Man. With numerous illustra- 
tions by ‘‘ Yorick.’’? 198 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


NEw Lucian, THE. Being a series of 
Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. Traill. 
Of the limited outlook upon life of the 
ancient writer as compared with the modern 
there is an exposition put by Mr. Traill into 
the mouth of Landor. ‘‘ The Greek of 
antiquity has mastered the secret of perfec- 
tion in literary form; and in one depart- 
meut of thought—the philosophic—we can 
add little or nothing to the work which he 
has accomplished. But in all else—in the 
interpretation of human affairs, in the 
ordering and elucidation of the facts of 
nature, and in the deeper analysis of human 
feeling—the cultivated modern might throw 
open a school to receive him. In these 
things the most learned and highest en- 
dowed Greek of antiquity would bea child 
in our hands.’’ It is this limitation of range 
which makes Lucian in a sense inferior to 
his modern imitator, and this is especially 
true of the dialogues of the dead, which 
though they contain much of Lucian’s wit, 
are of less enduring interest than some of 
his other writings. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 347 pp. 12mo.—London 
Saturday Review. 


PoEMs. By John Keats. With frontis- 
piece. The Bibelots. Indexed. 32mo. 


SOME MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
ANTONINUS. Tianslated by Meric Casaubon, 
D. D., and modernized. These little books, 
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in hard leather, have a stiff back which 
renders opening the tiny volume not easy. 
The side stamp is after an early English 
pattern. They are beautifully printed in a 
narrow-paged fashion set by Pickering forty 
years ago, and the selections are wise. The 
translation of Marcus Aurelius is in an 
antique style, still pertinent to his austere 
morals. Keats’ shorter poems almost select 
themselves, and the preface is a clear sum- 
mary of fact and criticism. The series 
makes an attractive array and has a mutual 
flavor of Herrick, Hunt, Keats and Gay. 
Each volume contains from one hundred 
and twenty to two hundred pages, 5 in. by 
23,, and is embellished with a portrait, 
together with pretty head and tail pieces. 
The Bibelots. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE. Selections from the 
Writings of Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. Se- 
lected by S. T. D. With introduction by 
Washington Gladden. This book contains 
passages from the published works and re- 
ported sermons of Dr. Abbott, from 1895 to 
1899. They deal with many subjects—the 
home, character, the world, the brotherhood 
of man, the Church, faith and unfaith, the 
Bible, the supernatural, evolution, religion 
and theology, etc. 307 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


SoME PEOPLE WE MEET. Being bits of 
everyday character and piquant pictures of 
persons. The penwork by Charles F. Rideal. 
Acollection of short, slight sketches of some 
of the types seen in New York—the shady 
Wall street operator, for one, the saleslady 
for another. The author has contented him- 
self with outlines, relying upon his New 
York reader’s experience to fill in the pic- 
tures. Drawings by Jessie A. Walker. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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CoBRA’S DEN AND OTHER STORIES OF 
MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE TELUGUS 
OF INDIA, THE. By Rev. Jacob Chamber- 
lain, M.D., author of ‘‘ In the Tiger Jungle.”’ 
Although Dr. Chamberlain’s sketches have 
an undercurrent of instruction for all who 
would undertake foreign mission work, yet 
the style is in general that of a keen liter- 
ary observer, and is graphic enough to in- 
vite eager interest on the part of those per- 
sons who read simply for amusement. Illus- 
trated. 270 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Down NORTH AND UP ALONG. By Mar- 
garet Warner Morley, author of ‘‘ The Bee 
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People,’’ etc. With illustrations. 
I2mo. 


See review. 


304 pp. 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. Being 
the autobiography of a mountain guide. By 
Mattias Zurbriggen. By her excellent trans- 
lation of this autobiography from the Italian, 
Miss Alice Vialls has rendered good service 
to the large and ever-increasing body of 
English climbers. The story of his career, 
told by one of the best known of living 
guides, is a work which may well have a 
place in the library of every mountaineer, 
whether active or retired, and on the score 
of merit is pretty certain to find a place on 
the shelves of many whose aspirations and 
summer holidays do not rise so far above 
the sea level. An interesting though neces- 
sarily not an exhaustive description is given 
by the author of some of his achievements 
among his native Alps; but the principal 
attraction of the work lies in the account of 
expeditions further afield, with Sir Martin 
Conway to the Himalayas, and with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to the New Zealand Alps, and to the 
Andes. Throughout the modest and straight- 
forward narrative one perceives those salient 
characteristics of the true climber which 
have raised the author to his high position 
among modern guides—the unerring instinct 
which leads successfully through the diffi- 
culties and perils of unknown ways; the 
resourcefulness in emergencies; the cool- 
ness in danger; the indomitable persever- 
ance ; and withal the considerate and self- 
sacrificing devotion at all times to the 
‘‘patron.’’ Illustrated. 269 pp. 8vo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Paris As It Is. An intimate account of 
its people, its home life, and its places of 
interest. By Katharine De Forest. This is 
not a guide-book, butan entertaining account 
of the people of Paris, their home life and 
the places of interest in the great city. 
The writer is an American who has lived 
many years in the French capital and has 
been brought into contact with many phases 
of French life. Her book was written not 
so much to give information as to interpret 
the genius of Paris. ‘‘ My experience,” 
she states, ‘‘is that Paris is not one of the 
cities whose beauty is spoken of as one of 
its conspicuous features, as with Edinburgh, 
for instance. Most people who go there in 
the summer when it is deserted are disap- 
pointed. If youask the average stranger 
what the attraction of Paris is he rarely 
answers its beauty, but always its move- 
ment, its life. Study the streets of Paris if 
you want to understand her. The street has 
always been for the Latins something what 
the market place was to the ancient 
Greeks.”’ Illustrated. 288 pp. Indexed. 
12mo0.—#altimore Sun. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. Being 
the narrative of a bicycle ride of nineteen 
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thousand two hundred and _ thirty-seven 
miles through seventeen -countries and 
across three continents, by John Foster 
Fraser, S. Edward Lunn and F. H. Lowe. 
Written by John Foster Fraser. The jour- 
ney described took the three bicyclists far 
afield and gave them some curious experi- 
ences,and those who are content with a 
mere record of its incidents will find in ita 
ood deal tointerest them. With one hun- 
dred illustrations. 532 pp. 12mo.—London 
Times. 
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CoLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. The selection 
and training of Colonial officials in England, 
Holland, and France. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. With an account of the East India 
College at Haileybury (1806-1857). By H. 
Morse Stephens. The author discusses the 
selection and training of colonial officials in 
England, Holland, and France, giving the 
history of the civil service in the colonies 
of each country, the principles on which it 
is established, and its condition at the 
present time. Then follows Professor 
Stephens’ history of Haileybury, which 
occupies about a third of the book, and is 
not by any means the least interesting part 
of it. Professor Stephens is especially well 
qualified to write on this subject, since he 
received his own early education in that 
college, was an undergraduate of Balliol 
from 1877 to 1880, and taught the history of 
India for two years at Cambridge, to the 
selected candidates for the Indian civil ser- 
vice. There isan immense amount of in- 
teresting information in this book, and it is 
of a kind that most Americans need very 
badly. Few people in this country have 
any idea of the absolute need of trained, 
competent, and most carefully selected 
men for civil service in colonies, especially 
those in Asiatic countries. It would be im- 

racticable to consider fully all the chapters 
in this book, since all are important ; it will 
therefore be necessary to notice only the 
part of it which deals with the need of 
training’ for American civilians in the 
colonies. 346 pp. 12mo0.—Washington 
Times. 


_ Giorro AND His WorkKS IN Papua. Be- 
ing an explanatory notice of the frescoes in 
the Arena Chapel. By John Ruskin, LL.D. 
““Giotto”” is not one of the master’s greater 
works, but it is one of exceptional interest, 
inasmuch as it presents in a condensed form 
some of its author’s weightiest opinions on 
art. Asan editorial note explains, the work 
“owes its existence to the Arundel Society, 
Which in the years 1853-60 issued a series of 
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thirty-eight large woodcuts, reproductions 
of the majority of the frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, These appeared gradually, 
and as they were completed Mr. Ruskin’s 
explanatory notice of them was also written 
and published by the society.’? The book 
opens with what may be called a general 
appreciation of Giotto and his works; then 
follow reproductions of the plates, with Mr. 
Ruskin’s account and interpretation of each. 
With illustrations. 213 pp. Indexed. 
12mo0.—London Publishers’ Circular. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Karl Irving Faust. This book is divided 
into two parts. The first part is written by 
Karl Irving Faust, who was sent with the 
first troops leaving for Manila, and who re- 
mained on the ground until the fighting 
was practically over. Mr. Faust gives the 
general history of the campaign beginning 
with the naval battle in Manila Bay and con- 
tinuing on until the advent of the rainy 
season made further operations impossible. 
The book is far superior in every way to 
anything that has yet appeared treating 
upon this subject, and is an excellent work 
from every point of view. Illustrated. 


314 pp. 8vo. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. Being Comments 
from Week to Week to the Relief of Lady- 
smith. By Spencer Wilkinson. The les- 
sons of the war as sketched by the author 
are such as should be studied by statesmen 
and by the people; and the only difference of 
opinion that we find between ourselves and 
our author is in a statement in an article 
dated November Ist, ‘‘ That in case of a 
serious reverse in Natal, Europe, if it can, 
will interfere.’’ We do not, strictly speak- 
ing, even differ from this statement, guarded 
as it is by the words ‘‘if it can.’’ With re- 
gard to the less guarded words ‘‘ interven- 
tion becomes probable,’’ we are convinced 
that intervention is improbable, because a 
sufficient coalition, against us and our prob- 
able allies, to render success over our fleet 
reasonably certain cannot be found. We do 
not argue against a policy of preparation. 
Such an empire as ours can hardly be too 
well prepared. To call on our statesmen to 
prepare themselves is to ask them to do that 
which without pushing they are too often 
disinclined to do, namely, to review fully 
the whole of the factors of the international 
position. This has been Mr. Wilkinson’s 
great task, and all lovers of their country 
will hope that he may long be spared, in the 
active service of the pen, to promote an ob- 
ject which he has already done much to fur- 
ther. 204 pp. 12mo,—London Atheneum. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE WAR. A narrative 
of impressions during a journey in Cape 
Colony, the Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, 
and Rhodesia. September, 1899, to January, 
1g00. By Evelyn Cecil, M. P. (The author 
and his wife landed in Cape Town just a 
month before the outbreak of hostilities. In 
the course of that month Mr. Cecil saw and 
heard a great deal. He interviewed Presi- 
dent Kruger in Pretoria, and President Steyn 
in Bloemfontein; discussed the situation 
with Mr. Schreiner, the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, and Mr. Hofmeyr, leader of 
the Afrikander Bond; and learned what 
‘* miscellaneous persons’? of ail parties and 
shades of opinion had to say respecting the 
impending conflict and the causes which 
produced it. He was in Ladysmith when 
war broke out and remained in Natal for 
three weeks afterwards, and above and be- 
yond all he kept eyes and mind open. The 
result is a book which the English people 
may read with profit. We are bound to say, 
however, that Mr. Cecil’s facts are in gen- 
eral much more interesting and convincing 
than his opinions and deductions. With 
map and illustrations. 147 pp. Indexed.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


REAL KRUGER AND THE TRANSVAAL, 
THE. Paul Kruger: His Life Story, by 
Fred. A. McKenzie. The Transvaal Boer 
Speaking for Himself, by C. N. T. Du- 
Plessis. A Brief History of the Transvaal 
Republic, by Charles T. Bunce. The first 
section of this book is an excellent personal 
description of the characteristics and habits 
of the remarkable man who is at the head of 
the Transvaal Republic, together with a fair 
presentation of the English side of the case 
by Mr. Fred. A. McKenzie, an Englishman, 
who writes with comparatively little preju- 
dice. This is followed by ‘‘ The Transvaal 
Boer Speaking for Himself,’’? which involves 
a presentation of the other side of the story 
by M. J. DuPlessis, a native of Johannes- 
burg, and an able defender of his country’s 
cause. In the concluding portion of the 
work, ‘‘A Brief History of the Transvaal 
Republic,’’ the writer has endeavored 
to present the actual historical facts so 
clearly and concisely as to enable the reader 
to obtain a distinct understanding of the 
exact situation. Illustrated. 218 pp. 12mo. 
—From the Preface. 


SouTH AFRICA AND THE TRANSVAAL 
War. By Louis Creswicke, author of 
** Roxane,’’ etc. This volume relates the 
origin and movements of the first Dutch 
agriculturists in South Africa, and carries the 
history of that part of the continent down 
to the first Boer war, the Matabele cam- 
paigns, and the Jameson Raid. Volume II. 
will contain the first portion of the narrative 
of the present war down to the battle of 
Colenso, December 15, 1899. Volume III., 
which, as yet, has only been partly mapped 
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out, will deal with the colonial contingents 
engaged in the war. In volume IV. the 
thread of the war’s narrative will be resumed 
and so on, further volumes being presented 
as history is made of them. With numer. 
ous illustrations and maps. In six volumes, 
Vol. I., From the Foundation of Cape 
Colony to the Boer Ultimatum of gth Octo- 
ber, 1899. 200 pp. With appendix. Quarto. 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. A record of the 
War between Briton and Boer to the Relief 
of Kimberley. By Julian Ralph. With a 
summary of subsequent events to the hoist- 
ing of the British flag at Bloemfontein. 
With historical foreword, appendices and 
map. 328 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 

See review. 


WHAT ONE MAN Saw. Being the per- 
sonal impressions of a war correspondent in 
Cuba. By H. Irving Hancock. A graphic 
description of the Santiago campaign closely 
limited to personal experience and obser- 
vation, and hence both accurate and inter- 
esting. Illustrated. 177 pp. I2mo. 


A Jonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy known 
for the relief of languor and ex- 
haustion, so common in the spring 
and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive illness it 
acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper. 
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Abbotsholme. By Cecil Reddie. $3.80; by Brown, V. C. By Mrs. Alexander, author 
mail, $3.96. of ‘*‘By Woman’s Wit,’’ etc Fenno's 


F ; : Select Series. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
About My Father’s Business. By Austin 30 cents. 


Miles. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. ’ . 
_ i. deren Burden of Christopher, The. By Florence 
Adam Grigson. By Mrs. Henry De La Pas- Converse. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

ture, author of ‘‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’’ etc. 

$1.10; by mail, $1.23. Chalmette. By Clinton Ross. Lippincott’s 

Select Novels. Paper, 33 cents; by mail 

Age of Johnson, (1748-1798), The. By 38 cents. Per, 33 y 

Thomas Seccombe. Handbooks of Eng- Fas 

lish Literature. 75 cents; by mail, 86 Christian but a Roman, A. By Maurus 

cents. J6kai. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Alabaster Box, The. By Sir Walter Besant, Christmas Books and Stories. By Charles 
author of ‘‘ The Orange Girl,’’ etc. $1.10; Dickens. Three volumes. The Temple 
by mail, $1.23. Edition. $1.80; by mail, $1.91. 


Amateur’s Practical Garden Book, The. By City for the People, or, The Municipaliza- 
C. E. Hunn and LL. H. Bailey. 75 cents; tion of the City Government and of Local 
by mail, 83 cents. Franchises, The. By Frank Parsons. 


Amy Warren. A tale of the Bay Shore. By $1.00; by mail, $1.19. 


Algernon Sydney Logan, author of “Not Civilization of India, The. By Romesh C. 
on the Chart,”’ etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. Dutt. The Temple Primers. 36 cents; by 


Angel of Clay, An. By William Ordway mail, 41 cents. 


Partridge, author of ‘‘ Art for America,’’ (Cobra’s Den and Other Stories of Mission- 
ete. gocents; by mail, $1.01. ary Work Among the Telugus of India, 


7 : , The. By Rev. Joseph Chamberlain, M.D. 
Anglo-Saxon Review, The. Edited by Lady Ae eget ; , 
Randolph Spencer Churchill. Vol. IV. 75 cents; by mail 86 cents. 


March, 1900. $6.00; by mail, $6.25. Colonial Civil Service. By A. Lawrence 


: : Lowell. With an account of the East 
Arts of Life, The. By Richard Rogers Stages : 
: . es P India College at Haileybury (1806-1857). 
Bowker. gocents; by mail, 99 cents. By H. Morse Stephens. $1.10; by mail, 
Barabbas. A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. $1.21. 


By Marie Corelli, author of “‘ Vendetta,’’ Conception of Immortality, The By Josiah 
etc. The People’s Library. Paper, 33 Royce. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. Aree 7 
J Constitutional History and Government of 
Barnaby Rudge. A tale of the riots of the United States, The. By Judson S. 
‘Eighty. By Charles Dickens. New Cen- Landon, LL.D. $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 
tury Library. 75 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


Vt BES AER. Ot EAS ONE AAT tas SH oe Be 4 nite > Bat 


Continental Cavalier, A. By Kimball 

Bending of the Bough, The. A comedy in Scribner, author of ‘‘The Fifth of 

five acts. By George Moore. The Green November,’’ etc. 75 cents; by mail, 
Tree Library. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 87 cents. 


Beverly Osgood ; or, When the Great City Cotton Tails. By George A. Beckenbaugh. 
is Awake. By Jane Valentine, author of 75 cents ; by mail, go cents. 


Jonas Brand,’’ etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. Dante. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
Billy Baxter’s Letters. By Wm. J. Kountz, The Temple Primers. 36 cents ; by mail, 
Jr. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 4I cents. 


Book of Gardening, The. By J.M. Abbott Day Dreams. By Ida Eckert Lawrence. 
and others. Edited by W. D. Drury. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


6.50 ; i = . 
$6.50; by mail, $6.88. Devil’s Hat, The. A sketch in oil. By 
Book of Verses, A. By Nixon Waterman. Melville Philips. 90 cents; by mail, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. $1.01. 
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Diana Tempest. A novel. By Mary Chol- 
mondeley, author of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ etc. 
New edition. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Difficult Problem, A. The Staircase at the 
Heart’s Delight and Other Stories. By 
Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles 
Rohlfs), author of ‘‘ Agatha Web,’’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Discovery of a Lost Trail. By Charles B. 
Newcomb, author of ‘‘All’s Right With 
the World.” $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Domestic Blunders of Women, The. By A 


Mere Man. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Down North and Up Along. By Margaret 
Warner Morley, author ot ‘‘The Bee 
People,’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Dreams of a Spirit-Seer. Illustrated by 
Dreams of Metaphyics. By Immanuel 
Kant. Translated by Emanuel F. Goer- 
witz. 70 cents; by mail, 77 cents. 


Earth and the World, How Formed, The. 
By Abraham G. Jennings. 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


Edward Thring, Headmaster of the Upping- 
ham School. Life, Diary and Letters. 
By George R. Parkin, C.M.G. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


Empress Octavia. A romance of the reign 
of Nero. Translated from the German of 
Wilhelm Walloth by Mary J. Safford. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Ethnology. By Dr. Michael Haberlandt. 
The Temple Primers. 36cents ; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Farringdons, The. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, author of ‘‘A Double Thread,”’ 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Fate the Fiddler. By Herbert C. Macll- 
waine, author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 


Féo. A Romance. By Max Pemberton, 
author of ‘‘ The Garden of Swords,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Flotsam. The Study of a Life. 
Seton Merriman. 90 cents; 
$1.02. 


By Henry 
by mail, 


Being the 
By 
mail, 


From the Alps to the Andes. 
autobiography of a mountain guide. 
Mattias Zurbriggen. $4.20; by 
$4.44. 

Gadfly, The. 
ternational Paper Novels. 
mail, 38 cents. 


By E. L. Voynish. The In- 
33 cents; by 
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Games of Greco, The. Translated and 
edited by Professor Hoffman, author of 
‘* Hoyle’s Games Modernized.”’ 60 cents: 
by mail, 69 cents. 


Garden of Eden, The. By Blanche Willis 
Howard, author of “ One Summer,” ete, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Garthowen. Astory of a Welsh homestead, 
By Allen Raine, author of ‘‘ Torn Sails,” 
etc. Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


By Woodrow Wilson. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Giotto and His Works in Padua. By John 
Ruskin, LL.D. $2.40; by mail, £2.53. 


Girl of Grit, A. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
author of ‘‘Mysteries of Police and 
Crime,’’ ete. Fenno’s Select Series. 
Paper, 25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 


George Washington. 
Popular edition. 


Glutton or Epicure. Two booklets in one. 
By Horace Fletcher. Including Nature's. 
Food Filter; or, When and What to 
Swallow, and What Sense? or, Economic 
Nutrition. 75 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


Greek Drama, The. By Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A. The Temple Primers. 36 cents; 
by mail, 4o cents. 


Grip of Honor, The. The story of Paul 
Jones and the American Revolution. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘ For 
Love of Country,’”’ etc. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 


Guide to the Trees, A. By Alice Lounsberry, 
author of ‘‘ A Guide to the Wild Flowers.” 
$2.25; by mail, $2.41. Leather, $3.15; 
by mail, $3.30. 


By J. K. Watson, 


Handbook for Nurses, A. 
$1.50; by 


M. D. American edition. 
mail, $1.63. 


His Lordship’s Leopard. By David Dwight 
Wells, author of ‘* Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant.”’ $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Historical Nuggets. Macaulay, Stanley, 
Froude, Fiske, Armstrong, Emerson. The 
Essence and Art of History. 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


History of Scotland From the Roman 
Occupation, A. By Andrew Lang. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. $3.15; by mail, 
$3.36. 

History of the English Church, A. By H. 
D. M. Spence. The Temple Primers. 36 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 
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Horns of Honor, and Other Studies in the 
By-Waysof Archzology. By Frederick 
Thomas Elworthy. $4.20; by mail, $4.36. 


Household of the Lafayettes, The. By Edith 
Sichel. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Human Figure: Its Beauties and Defects, 
The. By Ernst Briicke. New and cheaper 
edition revised. $1.60; by mail, $1.70. 


In London’s Heart. By George R. Sims, 
author of ‘‘ How the Poor Live,’’ etc. 
Century Series. Paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 


Intellectual Whist. Conversations, discus- 
sions and anecdotes on the great game. 
By Major-General A. W. Drayson, author 
of “ Whist Laws and Whist Decisions,’’ 
etc. 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Jimmyjohn Boss and Other Stories. By 
Owen Wister. go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Joy, and Other Poems. By Danske Dan- 
dridge. Second enlarged edition. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.17. 


Katharine Barry. A novel. By Harry 
Hughes. 85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


Kendals, The. A biography. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
and the Stage,’’ etc. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.42. 


Kent Squire, A. Being a record of certain 
adventures of Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire 
of Thornhaugh. By Frederick W. Hayes. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Kentucky Cardinal, A. By James Lane 
Allen, author of ‘‘Flute and Violin,’’ 
etc. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Lessons of the War. Being Comments from 
Week to Week to the Relief of Lady- 
smith. By Spenser Wilkinson. gocents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 


Life of Jesus of Nazareth, The. A study. 
By Rush Rhees. The Historical Series 
for Bible Students. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Life’s Trivial Around. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, author of ‘‘ My Lady Frivol,’’ etc. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Literary Year-Book and Bookman's Direc- 
tory, 1900, The. $1.26; by mail, $1.37. 


London and Londoners. Edited by Rosalind 
Pritchard. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
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Lunatic at Large, The. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 75 cents; by mail, $5 cents. 


Making of Character, The. Some educa- 
tional aspects of ethics. By John Mac 
Cunn, M.A., LL. D. $1.13; by mail, $1.24. 


Man Adrift, A. Being leaves from a nomad’s 
portfolio. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Man and His Divine Father. By John C. C. 
Clarke, D.D. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Marshfield the Observer. The Death-Dance. 
Studies of Character and Action. By 
Egerton Castle, author of ‘‘ Young April,’’ 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Mary Reed, Missionary to the Lepers. By 
John Jackson. 57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 


Master of Craft, A. By W. W. Jacobs, 
author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes,’’ etc. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


Medical Diseases of Childhood, The. By 
Nathan Oppenheim, author of ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Child.’”’ $4.50; by 
mail, $4.85, 


Mind of Tennyson, The. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph. D. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Miss Hogg, The American Heiress. A novel. 
By V.C. Jones. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, The. 
By John Fiske. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Modern Italy, 1748-1898. By Pierto Orsi. 
Translated by Mary Alice Vialls. The 
Story of the Nations. $1.10 ; bymail, $1.28. 


Money Sense, The. By John Strange 
Winter, author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ etc. 
85 cents ; by mail, 96 cents. 


Mormon Problem, The. By George Sei- 
bel. Paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 


Mutiny on Board H. M.S. Bounty, The. 
Narrative and charts by Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Bligh. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Nature’s Food Filter; or, When and 
What to Swallow. By Horace Fletcher, 
author of ‘‘ Happiness,’’ etc. 57 cents ; by 
mail, 61 cents. 


New Lucian, The. Being aseries of Dia- 
logues of the Dead. By H. D. Traill. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. $2.15; by 
mail, $2.29. 


New Yorkers and Other People, The. By 
Frances Aymar Mathews. $1.10; by mail, 


$1.23. 
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Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Ques- 
tion. By Charles Allen. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Old London Taverns. Historical, Descrip- 
tive and Reminiscent. With some account 
of the coffee houses, clubs, etc. By Ed- 
ward Callow, $2.15; by mail, $2.31. 


On the Eve of the War. A narrative of 
impressions during a journey in Cape 
Colony, the Free States the Transvaal, 
Natal, and Rhodesia. September, 1899, to 
January, I900. By Evelyn Cecil, M. P. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


Ordered South. By Mrs. C.N. William- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,”’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Our Navy for a Thousand Years. By Cap- 
tain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R. N. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 


Our Presidents and How We Make Them. 
By A. K. McClure, LL. D. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Paris As It Is. By Katharine De Forest. 
$1.13 ; by mail, $1.24. 


Parsonage Porch, The. Seven stories from 
a clergyman’s note-book. By Bradley 
Gilman. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Parson’s Handbook, The. With an introduc- 
tory essay on conformity to the Church 
of England. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
M. A. Third edition. 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 


Patriotic Songs of the American People. 
By Howard Futhey Brinton. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.07. 


Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker, 
author of ‘‘ Beyond the Pale,’’ etc. Fen- 
no’s Select Series. Paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 


Philip Winwood. By Robert Neilson Steph- 
ens, author of ‘‘ A Gentleman Player,”’ 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Plea for a Simpler Life and Fads of an 
Old Physician. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Pocket Atlas of the World, The. By J. 
G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Eleventh 
edition. $1.35; by mail, $1.42. 


Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The 
Siddal edition. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Poems. By John Keats, The Bibelots. 
75 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 
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Practice of Palmistry for Professional Pups 
poses, The. By Comte C. de Saint-Ger. 
main, A. B. $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 


Problems of Life. Selections from the 
writings of Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D, 
Selected by S.T. D. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Pursuit of Camilla, The. By Clementing 
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Antoinette Van Hoesen. 
mail, $1.03. 


Real Kruger and the Transvaal, The. Paul 
Kruger: His Life Story, by Fred A, 
McKenzie. The Transvaal Boer Speaking 
for Himself, by C. N. T. Du Plessis. 4 
Brief History of the Transvaal Republic, 
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86 cents. 


A novel. By 
go cents; by 


Redemption of David Corson, The. By 
Charles Frederic Goss. Fourth edition, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Robert Tournay. A romance of the French 
Revolution. By William Sage. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 


By Dr. Julius Koch. The 
36 cents; by mail, 41 


Roman History. 
Temple Primers. 
cents. 


Round the World on a Wheel. Written by 
John Foster Fraser. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Rudyard Kipling. A criticism. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare. Economie 
principles illustrated and applied in form | 
life. By Geo. T. Fairchild, LL. D. 90) 
cents; by mail, $1.01. ; 


Salons Colonial and Republican. By Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. $3.00; by mail, 7 
$3-17. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Complete Works of, § 
Cambridge Edition. $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 4 


Seafarers, The. A modern romance. By/ 
John Bloundelle-Burton, author of ‘ Fot- 
tune’s My Foe,”’ etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 75 cents; by mail, 7 
85 cents. 


Senator North. By Gertrude Atherton: 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Search of Ceres and Other Poems, The. By) 
Sarah Warner Brooks, author of ‘ My 
Fire Opal,’’ etc. 90 cents, by mail)? 
97 cents. 

Short History of Monks and Monasteries, As 
By Alfred Wesley Wishart. $3.50; by” 
mail, $3.70. : 
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BOOK NEWS FOR JUNE 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 
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$1.24. 
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ward Callow, $2.15; by mail, $2.31. 


On the Eve of the War. A narrative of 
impressions during a journey in Cape 
Colony, the Free States the Transvaal, 
Natal, and Rhodesia. September, 1899, to 
January, 1900. By Evelyn Cecil, M. P. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


Ordered South. By Mrs. C.N. William- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,”’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Our Navy for a Thousand Years. By Cap- 
tain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R. N. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 


Our Presidents and How We Make Them. 
By A. K. McClure, LL. D. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Paris As It Is. By Katharine De Forest. 
$1.13; by mail, $1.24. 


Parsonage Porch, The. Seven stories from 
a clergyman’s note-book. By Bradley 
Gilman. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Parson’s Handbook, The. With an introduc- 
tory essay on conformity to the Church 
of England. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
M.A. Third edition. 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 


Patriotic Songs of the American People. 
By Howard Futhey Brinton. $1.00; by 
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